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0)1  the  Prevention  of  Excessive  Infant-Mortality. 

By  Mfiii.  Baixes. 

[Read  for  the  "Writer  by  Mr.  Greaves,  December  9th,  1868.] 


In  offering  some  suggestions  on  a  subject  ■wluch  I  have  been 
requested  by  this  Society  to  discuss,  I  shall  perhaps  better  promote 
the  object  in  vie-vv,  if  I  treat  the  various  questions  chiefly  as  they 
have  presented  themselves  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  own  experience 
and  observation;  and  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  causes  of  infant 
mortality,  it  will  be  my  aim  to  give  prominence  to  those  preventive 
measures  which  come  more  particularly  within  the  scope  of  domestic 
management. 

In  adopting  this  course,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  it 
will  be  deemed  by  the  present  audience  that  I  am  giving  imduc 
importance  to  matters,  which  arc  but  too  commonly  regarded  as 
insignificant,  when  indeed  not  overlooked ;  nor  do  I  suppose  that  I 
shall  be  accused  of  under-rating  the  value  of  those  philanthi'opic 
exertions  that  produce  so  many  public  works  of  usefulness,  among 
which  are  our  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions,  that  arc 
a  credit  to  the  country  and  the  age  we  live  in,  and  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  maladies  they  are  intended  to  relieve. 

But  reviewing  the  various  efforts — public  and  private — that  are 
made  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  are  they  not  rather  remedial  than 
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preventive?  Ami  although  institutions  for  the  cure  of  disease  must 
al-n-ays  exist,  yet  if  we  wish  to  see  a  healthy  and  vigorous  race  spring 
fi'om  the  rising  generation,  should  we  not  direct  our  attention,  not 
only  to  the  task  of  relieving  sickness,  but  go  to  the  root  of  the  c^•il, 
and  begin  at  the  beginning — in  fact,  at  the  very  cradle? 

I  use  no  metaphorical  language  when  1  speak  thus;  but  I  do 
mean,  that  while  we  endeavoui*  to  improve  and  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  adult  population,  we  must  not  overlook  the  physical 
wants  of  the  little  child.  Mothers  should  be  taught  that  their 
children  to  be  healthy,  must  be  supplied  with  the  food  and  other 
necessaries  suitable  to  their  tender  age,  and  must /row*  hirth,  be 
managed  according  to  certain  laws  which  regulate  their  being. 

I  have  spoken  of  domestic  treatment  as  most  potent  for  good, 
because  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  women — all  mothers  certainly — to 
avert  much  sickness  and  suffering  within  theii'  sphere,  if  they  make 
use  of  their  faculties  and  theii'  energies  in  the  light  dii-ection.  Let 
us  persuade  the  women  of  England  of  this  one  simple  but  all- 
important  truth,  that  by  means  of  the  commonest  forethought,  the 
exercise  of  a  very  ordinary  amount  of  intelligence,  they  can,  with 
God's  blessing,  not  only  prevent  much  sickness,  but  save  many 
lives.  If  they  would  be  so  persuaded,  we  might  raise  up  a  whole 
army  of  women- workers  in  this  hitherto  neglected  field ;  a  great 
step  would  thus  be  made  towards  raising  a  healthy  population;  for 
without  individual  intelligence,  diffused  through  the  masses  of  the 
people,  Sanitary  Commissioners  and  Boards  of  Health  may  busy 
themselves  in  vain. 

"VNTiile  upon  the  subject  of  woman's  sanitaiy  work,  the  mind 
naturally  reverts  to  those  questions  that  have  been  agitated  of  late 
with  reference  to  the  emancipatio::  of  women  from  domestic  thral- 
dom, and  the  part  they  ought  to  take  in  public  affairs.  It  may  not 
be  inappropriate  if,  at  this  time,  and  in  tliis  place,  I  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  for  me  to  offer  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the 
POLiiicOi  EIGHTS  OF   wojiE^';    thosc  individuals  who  are  seeking 
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greater  freedom  of  action  and  opinion  in  the  outer  Avorld,  doubtless 
know  wliat  they  need,  and  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  their  object. 
I  must  confess  that  I  regard  as  more  important  the  social  and 
DOiiESTic  piuviLEGEs  OF  MY  SEX.  The  law  Undoubtedly  is  in  many 
respects  very  unjust  to  "women;  but  I  believe  that  most  of  the 
impediments  they  meet  with — not  to  say  their  "wrongs" — are  in  a 
great  mcasiu'c  due  to  a  want  of  imanimity  amongst  themselves;  they 
might,  if  they  would,  help  each  other  in  connecting  some  social 
abuses,  and  thus  a  more  healthy  tone  would  per\-ade  society ;  in 
fact,  by  means  of  the  influence  of  women  themselves,  a  public  feel- 
ing might  be  created  which  would  be  more  potent  in  putting  down 
en'oneous  views  of  some  social  relations,  than  any  legal  enactment 
coidd  possibly  be,  without  such  moral  support  as  that  which  I  have 
indicated. 

But  with  regard  to  woman's  sanitary  work  in  the  home,  and  its 
beai-ing  upon  the  special  subject  of  this  paper,  it  is,  I  believe, 
scarcely  possible  to  ovcn-atc  the  advantages  that  might  result  from 
the  teaching  of  the  laws  of  health,  especially  in  schools  for  girls : 
for  a  woman's  usefulness,  in  her  natural  three-fold  capacity  of  wife, 
MOTHER,  and  xuKSE,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  a  knowledge 
of  those  things  which  are  of  daily  and  hoiirly  consequence  to  the 
weU-being  of  herself  and  her  family. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  a  statistical  EXAiinrA- 
Tiox  of  the  infant  death-rate ;  the  figiu'cs  that  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  the  mortality  tables,  are  too  well  known  to  require  that  I 
should  repeat  them  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  in  general  terms, 
that  infant-mortality  is  excxssive,  and  that  these  early  deaths  are 
r>"NAiriiAL,  as  much  so,  as  if  they  were  brought  about  by  accident 
or  DESIGN :  all  premature  deaths  are,  humanly  speaking,  preventable, 
and  it  is  the  pleasing  duty  of  the  sanitary  philanthropist  to  point 
out  measures  b}'  which  so  much  innocent  sxiffering  and  loss  of  life 
may  be  obviated. 

I  believe  that  the  average  amount  of  infant-mortality  for  all 
England  is  computed  to  be  45  per  cent,  in  some  localities  it  reaches 
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the  hi-li  rate  of  80  per  cent;  and  those  figures  represent  only 
ascertained  deaths,  that  is  to  say,  those  which  arc  registered  and 
classified;  it  is  probable  that  the  Registrar  General's  tables  would 
be  much  augmented,  as  regards  the  infant  death-rate,  if  cognizance 
could  be  taken  of  still-bieths.*^'  More  than  half  the  children  who 
are  born  die  dxuing  the  first  five  years ;  and  this  is  far  from  repre- 
senting the  whole  mass  of  pain  and  suff'ering  which  it  is  the  fate  of 
children  to  endure,  f 

It  is  not  from  any  want  of  the  widest  publicity  being  given  to 
these  figm-es  tlu'ough  the  medium  of  the  press,  if  we  remain 
ig-norant  or  inactive  concerning  the  melancholy  facts  which  they 
reveal. 

Notwithstanding  the  advances  which  sanitary  science  is  assuredly 
mailing,  there  is  still  an  almost  inappreciable  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  mortality  recorded.  Whatever  may  have  been  done  of  late 
years,  and  it  is  not  a  little,  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  people,  something  is  yet  wanting  to  be  applied  efi'ectively  as  a 
preventive,  by  which  infant  sickness  and  moi-tality  may  be,  in  a 
sensible  degree,  checked. 

If  ignorance  and  neglect  of  the  laws  of  health  increase  largely  the 
general  death-rate,  how  much  more  destractive  of  life  must  such 
agencies  prove  in  the  case  of  the  infant  population  ? 

I  learn  from  documents  published  from  time  to  time,  that 
^^  Manchester  is  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  towns  in  England,''^  not- 
withstanding the  existence  of  many  exceptional  local  advantages, 
in  point  of  climate,  soil,  and  so  forth.  In  addition  to  those  con- 
siderations, large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  on  sanitary 
improvements  ;  then  the  townspeople  ou^ht  to  be  well  informed  on 
health  matters,  which  have  been  specially  brought  under  theii'  notice. 
Manchester  has  a  Saijitaet  Association  of  its  own ;  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  first  association  of  the  kind  started  in  England,  and  it  is  therefore 

*  Sec  Appendix. — Note  1. 
t  See  "Excessive  Infant-Mortality." — Churchill,  London. 
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the  centre  from  which  mauy  branches  have  emanated,  that  liavc  in 
their  turn  taken  root  in  various  localities,  spreading  sanitary  know- 
ledge  far  and  wide. 

With  so  much  that  is  favourable  to  health— with  so  many  natural 
and  acquired  advantages — where  can  we  look  for  an  explanation  of 
the  reverse  side  of  the  picture  as  presented  in  the  fact,  that  "during 
the  last  fete  years  the  death-rate  of  Manchester  has  been  steadily 
increasing,  and  in  certain  portions  of  it,  the  deaths  have  been  more 
numerous  than  the  births?^' 

I  do  not  pretend  to  answer  this  question,  but  I  will  simply 
suggest  that  it  may  be  possible  to  find  a  solution  in  the  following 
reflections. 

Instances  are  not  wanting  to  prove  that  tme  civilization  cannot 
be  promoted  by  means  of  material  prosperity  alone;  that  unless  moral 
and  intellectual  cultivation  keep  pace  with  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  there  can  be  no  real  soci.a.  teogress. 

In  the  past  history  of  the  world  we  have  examples  of  the  kind, 
furnishing  lessons  for  our  own  time  and  for  future  ages ;  we  may 
learn  the  fate  of  people,  who,  having  acquired  wealth  and  power 
ingloriously,  built  cities  and  palaces  with  no  solid  foundation — no 
moral  basis  to  rest  upon ;  who  raised  their  idols  to  the  loftiest 
pinnacles,  and  having  arrived  at  the  height  of  their  ambition,  found 
themselves  with  wasted  energies  and  exhausted  resources. 

Thus  it  has  been,  and  thus  it  will  be,  as  long  as  the  true  end  and 
aim  of  man's  life  are  forgotten,  and  worthless,  perishable  lucre 
made  all-in-all.  Truly,  "money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  when 
viewed  in  this  light;  and  it  is  a  saying  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
present  subject. 

In  these  great  centres  of  industry  the  scramble  for  wealth  by 
some,  is  a  struggle  for  life  to  others,  and,  alas!  a  death-struggle  to 
many.  As  riches  accumulate  in  some  quarters,  squalor  increases  in 
an  opposite  direction;  as  streets  open  into  wider  space,  for  the 
display  of  mansions  and  the  convenience  of  the  wealthier  inhabi- 
tants, the  poor  arc  thrust  into  a  comer,  and  crowded  out  of  the  way 
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of  fresh  aii"  and  tlie  light  of  heaven  ;  this  state  of  things  may 
account  for  the  high  death-rate  of  Manchester.  I  do  not  wish  to 
say  that  it  docs  exphiin  the  anomaly  previously  referred  to;  but 
these  considerations  may  be  suggestive  of  a  remedy.  The  picture 
which  I  have  attempted  to  sketch,  is  one  that  represents  most  large 
towns  and  wealthy  cities;  where  the  affluent,  often  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  reside,  or  have  their  places  of  business,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  dwellings  of  the  poor;  and  the  tainted  atmosphere  from 
crowded  coui-ts  and  alleys  must  be  breathed  by  the  occupants  of 
houses  or  offices,  which  are  supposed  to  be  free  from  all  liability  to 
infection;  but  let  an  epidemic  come,  and  it  knows  no  respect  for 
rank  or  station.  This  is  the  penalty  which  all  of  us  must  pay,  if 
we  neglect  our  poorer  neighboiir's  interests,  or  make  them  subserve 
our  own. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  much  is  being 
done,  by  means  of  public  and  private  enteiijrise,  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  very  poor;  and  those  who  have  made  the  attempt, 
know  best  how  difficult  it  is  to  alter  the  habits  of  some  families, 
who  seem  to  like  to  be  sun'ounded  by  dirt  and  misery;  for,  if 
removed  into  clean  and  tidy  dwellings,  -with  every  pro-s-ision  for 
keeping  them  in  a  proper  condition,  a  want  of  energy  and  a  con- 
finned  indolence,  soon  lead  to  a  renewal  of  the  old  habits,  so  that 
really  such  efforts  seem  wasted  upon  people  of  that  kind ;  and  I 
believe  that  little  good  can  be  done  with  them  until  a  thoroughly 
sound  system  of  education  shall  so  change  their  ideas  and  enlarge 
their  views,  that  their  prejudices  will  give  way,  and  they  will  more 
readily  fall  in  with  the  plans  which  others  form  for  their  benefit. 

Another  instance  of  the  mischief  that  may  result  from  misapplied 
wealth  is  exemplified  in  the  practice  of  wet  nttrses-g  ;  luxurious 
habits  are  too  often  fostered  by  the  possession  of  means  to  indulge 
in  them,  thus,  a  fashion  prevails  among  well-to-do  mothers,  of 
employing  a  substitute;  they  set  aside  maternal  affection  and  a 
sense  of  duty,  in  favour  of  selfish  indulgence ;  and  they  invite  and 
peimit  a  stranger  to  perform,  on  hire,  that  first  and  most  important 
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duty  which  evciy  mother  owes  to  her  child,  and  for  which  very 
few  women  are  physically  incai^acitatcd.  More  will  he  paid  on 
this  subject  anon. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  causes  of  infant  mortality  may  be 
classed  under  two  distinct  heads,  viz. : — 

1 . UxiXTEXTlOXAL. 

2. — Cbimixal. 

The  first  division  comprises  the  deaths  which  occur  from  loxo- 
EAXCE  and  CAEELEssxEss ;  the  second  represents  those  whirh  are 
caused  by  wilful  ixjcey  and  systematic  neglect.  Of  course,  if 
we  wished  to  be  very  strict  in  our  phraseology  and  exact  in  our 
definitions,  the  "ignorance"  and  the  "carelessness"  which  produce 
such  sad  results,  might  avcII  be  tcnned  "criminal;"  for  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  who  undertakes  the  care  of  little  children,  either 
as  the  natui'al  or  deputed  protector,  to  acquire  the  necessary 
knowledge  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  office ;  at  all  events, 
to  exercise  such  a  reasonable  degree  of  precaxition  as  shall  insure 
some  immunity  from  danger,  and  lessen  the  amount  of  risk  which 
young  childi'cn  constantly  incur  in  the  hands  of  reckless  mothers 
and  nurses.  But  still  there  is  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between 
the  one  class  of  casualties  and  the  other :  the  case  of  the  ignorant 
is  hopeful,  as  before  intimated,  inasmuch  as  sanitary  teaching  will 
aid  the  work  of  prevention ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  law  must 
be  brought  to  bear  with  more  rigour  and  certainty,  as  a  teiTor  to 
the  evil-doer  and  a  check  upon  child-murder,  in  its  various  phases. 
Upon  tliis  subject  I  will  speak  again  before  concluding;  at  present 
it  is  my  wish  to  dwell  particularly  upon  a  point,  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  made  prominent,  as  a  fertile  som-ce  of  infant  sickness  and 
death :  I  allude  to  defective  alimextatiox,  that  is  to  say,  improper 
food  and  injudicious  methods  of  feeding. 

Few  right-thinking  persons  will  be  found  to  deny  that  the  milk 
of  a  healthy  mother  is  the  very  best  food  for  her  own  child  during 
the  first  few  months  of  its  existence;  but  where  are  the  "uEALxnY 
moihebs"  to  be  found?    Not  in  fashionable  society;  not  among  the 
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class  of  women  wlio  toil  for  their  daily  bread;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  vrhile  there  is  so  much  running  after  pleasure,  or  business,  or 
the  "  daily  bread,"  there  must  be  few  women  of  any  rank  in  life, 
able  or  willing  to  devote  the  time  and  attention  that  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  them  "  good  mothers"  to  their  children.  The 
fashionable  mother,  as  previously  mentioned,  employs  a  "wetnxirse" 
to  relieve  her  from  her  maternal  duties,  and  thus  two  children  are 
deprived,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  of  their  natural  nourishment ; 
the  tradesman's  wife  is  too  busy  in  the  shop  to  attend  to  her  family, 
and  her  baby  is  put  out  to  nurse,  or  left  to  a  servant  of  all  work  to 
bundle  or  drag  about  as  she  can;  the  poor  woman  who  thinks  she 
is  helping  the  weekly  finances  by  going  out  to  work,  leaves  her 
children  to  the  care  of  a  gii-l,  too  young  for  the  charge ;  or  the 
infant  is  sent  to  a  day-nursery,  perhaps  to  an  old  woman  who  gets 
her  li^-ing  by  taking  in  a  dozen  babies  by  the  day,  and  keeps 
them  "quiet"  with  opiates;  and  too  often  produces  the  quiet  of 
the  last,  long  sleep  of  death ! 

Is  it  then  surprising  that  little  children  are  carried  ofi"  by  hundreds 
and  thousands  annually?  And  all  this  misery  and  loss  caused  by 
the  gi'eat  mistake — why  should  it  not  be  called  by  the  right 
name? — the  six  of  siATEEifAi  >-eglect.  Let  me,  however,  make 
an  important  distinction.  The  "mistake"  is  the  poor  mother's, 
who  has  to  learn  that  she  would  better  promote  the  comfort  and 
true  economy  of  her  family,  if  she  would  stay  at  home  and  attend  to 
the  wants  of  her  children,  especially  when  there  is  a  yoimg  infant 
requiring  her  care ;  the  amount  she  may  daily  earn  abroad  is  doubly 
wasted  in  a  neglected  home,  and  she  moreover  exhausts  her 
energies  in  a  fruitless,  because  a  misdii'ected  effort,  to  do  her 
part  towards  gaining  a  living. 

The  effect  upon  the  husband  of  the  wife's  absence  should  not  be 
overlooked ;  for,  in  addition  to  its  disadvantages  to  himscK  personally, 
the  conditions  which  it  pi-oduces  react  prejudicially  upon  the  whole 
family.  TSTiat  comfort  can  such  a  working  man  find  on  his  return 
from  his  daily  toil?    For  the  place  where  the  wife  ought  to  be, 
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but  is  not,  cannot  be  called  a  "home."  She,  too,  returns  like  her 
husband,  perhaps  weaiied  and  dispirited,  xinable  to  make  comfort 
where  she  finds  confusion  and  disorder;  is  it  surprising  that  men 
so  circumstanced,  seek  the  bright  fireside  and  the  boon  companion- 
ship of  the  inn  parlour?  And  thus  the  earnings  of  luisband  and 
wife  arc  squandered,  while  the  whole  family  pine  in  wretchedness 
and  want:  all  tliis  might  be  averted  if  the  woman  could  be 
persuaded  how  usefully  she  might  employ  herself  in  her  home — 
looking  after  the  health  and  safety  af  her  childi-en — laying  out  hei- 
husband's  earnings  to  the  best  advantage,  and  while  the  man 
"keeps  the  wolf  from  the  door,"  the  wife  making  all  comforiable 
within.  I  would  earnestly  call  upon  all  social  and  sanitaiy 
reformers  to  take  this  view  of  the  matter  into  consideration;  tliey 
could  not  advocate  a  more  useful  object  in  the  time  interests  of  the 
working  classes — that  is  to  say  in  promoting  theii-  physical  and 
moral  improvement — than  by  exerting  what  influence  they  can  in 
persuading  the  wife  and  mother  to  .stay  at  home,  instead  of  going 
out  to  daily  work.* 

I  am,  however,  aware  that  there  arc  exceptional  eases,  in  which 
children  are  depending  upon  the  mother's  exertions  for  tluir  daily 
bread;  in  those  cases,  something  may  be  said  in  favour  of  day 
NTTBSEEIES  for  thc  rcccptiou  of  young  childi-en  while  the  mothers 
are  from  home ;  such  institutions  in  France — the  Creches — have 
long  been  known,  and  from  all  accounts  succeed  veiy  well;  in  this 
country  the  experiment  has  in  a  great  measure  failed,  chiefly,  it  is 
my  opinion,  because  these  nurseries  have  been  under  no  resjionsible 
supenision  whatever;  and  moreover,  in  many  instances,  the  intention 
and  ostensible  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  set  up  having 
been  lost  sight  of,  they  have  been  used  as  receptacles  for  tlio 
children  of  fallen  women,  who  thus  rid  themselves  of  the  burden 
of  maintaining  their  offspring;  and  thc  mortality  was  so  great  in 
some  of  these  "infant  homes,"  that  official  cnquir}'  was  instituted 

*  See  Appendix. — Note  2. 
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concerning  the  cause  of  such  wholesale  loss  of  life  among  the  little 
inmates.  These  tacts  point  to  the  necessit)"  of  placing  "nurseries" 
and  "homes"  for  childi-en  -who  are  temporarily  left  in  them,  or 
permanently  deserted  by  the  mothers,  under  official  supervision  and 
control.  Systematic  inspection  -would,  in  a  great  degree,  put  a 
stop  to  "  baby  farming,"  wliich  is  a  conAeuieut  mode  of  hurrying 
little  infants  out  of  the  world,  and  "no  questions  asked."  But 
questions  must  be  asked  and  facts  exposed,  if  we  wish  to  free  oui'- 
selves  from  the  approbrium  of  permitting  such  disgraceful  and 
inhuman  proceedings,  for  they  are  too  notoiious  now  to  allow  us 
to  be  silent  and  inactive;  and  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  country  must  look  into  these  matters  with  a  detennina- 
tion  to  clear  away  the  scandal  of  such  a  criminal  system. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  "day-nurseries,"  I  would  refer  to  a 
plan  which  was  proposed  in  a  recent  number  of  a  very  useful  periodi- 
cal, published  under  the  title  of  The  Public  Health.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  Government  should  countenance  and  control  such 
institutions;  and  no  doubt  in  the  end  they  would  find  it  an 
economical  arrangement.  In  towns  where  the  women  work  in 
factories,  infants  are  necessarily  neglected,  dmgged,  crippled, 
starved,  and  ill-treated  in  various  ways  :  it  would  be  a  great  gain 
to  the  little  ones  if  they,  could  be  placed  in  day-nurseries  easily 
accessible  to  the  mothers  at  a  short  distance  from  the  place  of  work, 
in  order  that  the  infants  might  be  suckled  at  intervals  dui'ing  the 
day ;  thus  a  boon  would  be  confeiTcd  upon  both  mother  and  child. 
Such  a  plan  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  wealthy  and  bene- 
volent manufacturing  fijrms  in  France  ;  the  beneficial  efieets  upon 
the  poor  families  who  are  so  cared  for  arc  remarkable,  and  it  is  an 
example  which  ought  to  be  extensively  followed  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  infant  mortality  appears  in 
the  death-tables  under  the  heading  of  "  Wa)it  of  Bre(tst-2Iilk  ;^^  is 
it  not  a  deplorable  fact  that  the  want  of  maternal  milk  has  become 
a  subject  of-  official  statement  as  a  source  of  fatality  among 
children?     If  this  aliment — the  most  benign  of  natiu-e's  gifts — 
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were  a  scarce  commodity,  the  case  would  be  diflerent ;  but  it  is  not 
so,  for  with  very  rare  exceptions,  every  infant  is  provided  with  its 
own  natural  nutriment  during  the  early  period  of  its  existence ; 
and  to  withhold  it  is  to  do  the  child  most  grievous,  perhaps 
irrepai-able,  wrong ;  but  until  mothers  can  be  convinced  of  their 
maternal  obligations,  at  a  period  when  an  infant's  health  and  often 
its  life,  depend  upon  a  proper  fulfilment  of  this  duty  ; — until  the 
medical  profession  individually  and  as  a  body,  will  perform  their 
duty  in  the  matter  by  being  very  candid  with  their  patients  on  the 
subject ; — until  a  gi'cat  change  can  be  effected  in  the  views  of 
"society"  and  in  the  habits  of  fashionable  mothers  in  this  respect; 
— a  grave  responsibility  devolves  upon  the  sanitary  philanthropist, 
to  leave  no  means  xuitried,  by  which  a  fitting  substitute  for 
maternal  milk  may  be  discovered  and  made  popular.* 

I  have  said  that  the  demands  of  fashionable  life,  the  exigencies 
of  business  and  of  toil,  all  alike  deprive  the  children  of  the  rich, 
the  poor,  and  middle-class,  of  their  natural  food.  The  artificial 
state  of  society  is  such,  that  we  cannot  expect  to  get  to  the  root  of 
the  evil,  and  effect  a  radical  change,  all  at  once,  in  the  people's 
ways  and  habits  of  thought;  but  we  may  attempt  to  deal  with  and 
to  ameliorate  some  of  the  conditions  that  arise  out  of  this  abnormal 
state  of  things.  Thus,  considering  the  difficulty  in  persuading 
mothers — even  when  they  undertake  the  office  of  suckling — to 
observe  those  simple  hygienic  rules,  so  necessaiy  to  promote  their 
own  health  and  that  of  their  infants,  it  really  seems  probable  that 
the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the  little  ones  would  be 
better  secured,  if  a  food  could  be  produced  as  nearly  as  possible 
resembling  in  its  composition  the  qualities  of  human  milk,  in 
preference  to  inflicting  upon  an  infant  the  miserable  alternative,  of 
submitting  it  to  the  tkwilling  embe-vces  of  its  own  itotuee,  oe 

TO  THE  niEED  BEEA.ST  OF  A  STEANGE  WOMAN  ! 

I  may  refer  briefly  to  a  hopeful  change  which  has  taken  place 
♦  See  "  Social  Science  Transactions,  1867." 
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Vi'iih  reference  to  the  recommendation  of  wet  nurses.  Some  few 
years  ago  it  was  a  common  occurrence  for  as  many  as  eight  or  ten 
advertisements  to  appear  daily  in  the  column  of  "Want  Places"  in 
the  Times,  from  women  seeking  situations  of  the  kind;  often  pub- 
lishing the  fact  that  they  were  single — apparently  as  an  additional 
recommendation  —  and  stating  that  they  could  have  a  medical 
reference;  now  these  advertisements  are  quite  rare.  Another 
circumstance  may  be  mentioned  to  show  what  may  be  done  to 
check  some  of  these  injuriotis  practices:  it  had  been  the  custom  at 
some  of  the  lying-in  institutions  to  recommend  wet  nurses  to  ladies 
seeking  them;  but  upon  the  evils  of  the  system  being  pointed  out, 
the  committee  of  one  or  two  of  these  hospitals  took  the  matter  into 
consideration,  and  the  result  was  that  the  rule  relating  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  patients  as  wet  nurses  was  altered,  and  the 
committees  thus  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  refusing  to  lend  their 
institutions  to  the  encouragement  of  an  objectionable  system.  It  is 
only  to  bo  regretted  that  any  example  of  the  kind  referred  to  con- 
tinues in  the  case  of  an  institution,  which  publishes  by  advertise- 
ment almost  daily,  in  a  leading  journal,  the  part  it  takes  in 
perpetuating  a  pernicious  practice.*'' 

With  reference  to  the  proper  food  for  hand-reared  infants,  I 
shall  be  expected  to  say  a  few  words ;  for  it  is  useless  to  point  to 
an  exH,  without  being  prepared  to  suggest  a  remedy.  "We  have 
seen  that  injudicious  feeding  prevails  generally  ;  it  is  not  confined 
to  one  class  in  particular,  but  all  are  afflicted  with  a  lamentable 
degree  of  ignorance  as  to  the  physical  requirements  of  young 
children  with  reference  to  food  and  other  matters  affecting  their 
health.  Poverty  of  condition  is  not  so  great  an  enemy  to  the 
infant  poor,  as  the  ignorance  of  those  upon  whom  the  little  ones 
are  depending  for  succour  and  care ;  the  curious  anomaly  exists, 
that  whereas  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  classes  perish  often 
from  DEFICIENT  ^'UTEIMENT,  the  infants  of  the  poor  are  victims  to  the 


*  See  "The  Practice  of  Hiring  Wet  Kurses."  Churchill,  London. 
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disorders  which  result  from  an  excess  of  food.  The  more  simple 
the  baby's  food  the  better,  if  it  contains  the  proper  amount  of 
nutritious  elements  ;  but  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes,  as  a 
rule,  partake  of  the  same  kind  of  diet  as  their  parents.  This 
mistake  arises  from  a  false  idea  of  economy,  as  regards  cost  and 
trouble,  in  not  providing  or  setting  apart  what  is  suitable  for  the 
infant ;  thus  milk,  which  ought  to  be  a  plentiful  article  at  the 
poor  man's  table,  is  a  very  scarce  one.  It  should  form  part  of  the 
diet  of  every  child ;  but  on  the  contrary,  milk  rarely  finds  its  way 
into  the  infant's  food,  which  generally  consists  of  bread  "  sop"  or 
**  pap,"  when  not  of  a  still  more  unsuitable  description. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  infants  who  are  delicately  reared  —  too 
"delicately"  it  may  be  said,  as  the  result  often  proves — are 
scarcely  better  off  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  their  food ;  for 
being  restricted,  as  a  rule,  to  cow's  milk,  which  does  not  contain 
the  elements  in  proper  proportion  necessary  for  nutrition,  the  con- 
sequence is  that  these  forlorn  children  dwindle  and  die ;  being 
actually  starved  to  death  with  the  proverbial  "  silver-spoon"  in 
their  mouths. 

Now,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  think  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
lies  between  the  two  extremes,  "overfeeding"  and  "underfeeding." 
Let  children  have  milk  by  all  means  ;  but  during  the  nine  months 
which  are  properly  considered  the  suckling  period,  cow's  milk  alone 
should  not  be  depended  on  ;  a  slight  admixture  of  some  farinaceous 
substance,*'  would  supply  the  deficiency,  in  the  cow's  milk,  of  the 
carbonaceous  elements,  and  would  bring  it  nearer  the  standard  of 
human  milk. 

I  have  proposed  elsewhere  a  plan  for  the  feeding  of  milch  cows, 
on  food  rich  in  the  saccharine  elements,  such  as  beet  root,  and 
with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  corn  daily,  I  believe  a 
model  milk  for  nursing  pui-poses  might  be  produced,  fulfilling  all 
the  conditions  required  for  rearing  hand-fed  children. 

*  See  Appendix. — Note  3. 
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I  repeat  tlie  suggestion  in  this  place,  thinking  it  may  be 
worth  the  consideration  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  whether 
the  idea  miglit  not  be  carried  out;  at  all  events,  the  opinion  of 
scientific  men  might  be  invited  on  this  subject,  and  should  the 
suggestion  appear  to  possess  any  practical  value,  a  trial  might  be 
made  on  a  small  scale  ;  if  successful,  there  "would  be  no  difficulty 
in  adopting  it  wherever  there  might  be  a  demand  for  the 
"nuesixg  milk." 

My  remarks  have  extended  thus  far  while,  as  yet,  only  a  few  of 
the  topics  which  I  intended  to  bring  before  the  meeting  have  been 
touched  upon ;  the  theme  is  such  a  wide  one  and  so  full  of  interest 
that  I  might  go  on  for  hours  without  nearly  exhausting  the 
thoughts  that  keep  crowding  on  the  mind,  as  one  suggestion  after 
another  arises.  AVith  the  remaining  portion  of  my  subject, 
however,  I  must  be  brief. 

A  few  words  should  be  devoted  to  Fotjxdlixg  Hospitals  ;  and  I 
can  only  now  speak  of  the  sanitary  aspects  of  the  subject :  the 
moral  considerations  have  been  discussed  by  me  elsewhere.*  It  is 
well  known  that  the  mortality  is  very  high  in  those  institutions, 
where  large  numbers  of  children  are  congregated  together  under  one 
roof.  I  believe  the  cause  may  be  found  not  only  in  the  physical 
effects  of  overcrowding  and  other  inadequate  sanitary  regulations — 
very  potent  conditions  for  producing  mischief — but  in  the  absence 
of  the  MATERNAL  ELEMENT,  that  subtlc  influence  which,  when 
present  in  its  full  beneficent  meaning,  is  Life  to  the  little  child, 
but  the  want  of  which  produces  a  blank  which  is  too  often  the 
precursor  of  Death. 

Concerning  the  questions  that  relate  to  direct  "  infimticidc,"  I 
need  say  but  little.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  suggestions 
which  may  be  made  as  to  the  prevention  of  so-called  "  accidents," 
which  are  often  surrounded  by  an  unpleasant  atmosphere  of  doubt : 
of  these  perhaps  "suffocation  in  bed"  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 

*  See  "  A  few  tlioughts  on  Infanticide."  Booth,  Eegent  Street,  London. 
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causes  of  death  to  infants ;  and  although  mostly  made  the  subject 
of  a  coroner's  inquiry,  the  verdict  in  such  cases  is  almost  invariably 
one  of  "accidental  death,"  although  the  evidence  may  prove 
gross  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  mother  or  nurse.  These  fatalities 
from  suffocation  of  infants  usually  occur  on  Saturday  nights,  when 
the  parents,  being  in  a  semi-intoxicated  or  wholl}-  senseless  condi- 
tion, are  incapable  of  taking  care  of  the  infant ;  it  seems  to  mo 
that  gross  negligence,  under  the  aggravated  circmmstances  described, 
should  be  regarded  as  a  crime  •when  it  involves  the  sacrifice  of  life, 
and  should  be  punished  by  imprisonment.  To  admit  the  plea  of 
drunkenness  as  an  excuse  for  such  wanton  neglect  is  really  giving 
indirect  encouragement  to  immorality  and  crime.  These  deplo- 
rable deaths  of  infants  from  being  overlaid,  might  be  prevented  by 
the  use  of  the  "  ntobsing  basket;"  an  admirable  contrivance,  the 
invention  of  an  intelligent  mechanic,  now,  I  believe,  living  in 
Birmingham.  A  specimen  was  to  be  seen  at  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tution, in  London,  and  at  the  Economic  Museum,  Twickenham, 
where  it  may  possibly  still  be  exhibited. 

Then  there  are  the  "deaths  by  fire" — burning  and  scalding — 
that  so  frequently  happen  to  little  children  when  left  in  a  room  by 
themselves;  it  is  a  kind  of  "accident  "  that  ought  not  to  occur,  if 
the  most  ordinary  degi*ee  of  precaution  were  to  be  exercised;  the  use 
of  FEPE-GCARDs,  which  are  veiy  inexpensive,  and  non-inflammable 
clothing,  would  reduce  such  casualties  to  a  mininiicm. 

Croup  should  not  be  passed  over  here;  it  is  a  disorder  that 
occurs  chiefly  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
preventable,  the  exciting  causes  being  exposure  to  cold  and  damp 
feet.  The  deaths  from  "  croup  "  arc  not  numerically  high,  for  in 
the  Registrars'  returns  it  bears  a  favourable  comparison  with  many 
other  disorders  peculiar  to  infancy  ;  but  it  is,  when  considered  by 
itself,  a  very  fatal  disease,  inasmuch  as  few  of  the  cases  recover ; 
for  it  is  a  very  inflammatory  disorder,  and  when  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  second  stage  without  relief,  it  hurries  on  rapidly  to  a  fatal 
termination.     It  requires  medical,   and,    unfortunately,  too  often 
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surgical  aid,  so  that  I  should  not  have  referred  to  it  here,  "svcre  it 
not  for  one  or  two  considerations  which  it  may  be  serviceable  to  com- 
ment upon  in  this  paper.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  medical  men 
are  summoned  to  attend  cases  of  croup  among  the  poorer  classes 
chiefly  on  Sundays.  They  account  for  this  circumstance  by 
calling  to  mind  that  Saturday  is  the  cleaning  day  in  the  cottage, 
and  the  "  tubbing"  night  for  the  children  in  those  families  where 
indeed  such  luxuries  are  indulged  in  ;  thus  the  dump  floors  and  the 
ill-n:anaged  batli  may  contribute  to  produce  the  attack,  wliich  re- 
sults in  sending  for  the  doctor,  perhaps  too  late.  The  first  symptoms 
of  croup  are  perfectly  amenable  to  domestic  treatment,  as  I  have 
proved  over  and  over  agqin ;  but  people  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
danger  may  not  notice  the  first  invasion  of  the  disorder,  or  may 
think  the  symptoms  will  pass  ofi",  and  are  only  aroused  to  a  sense 
of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  to  seek  medical  aid,  when  death  is 
imminent. 

DiAEhH(EA  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  disorders  to  childhood,  espe- 
cially during  the  summer  months ;  whatever  may  be  said  of 
atmospheric  influences,*  which  increase  the  liabiKty  to  this  ailment, 
I  believe  that  the  high  temperature  and  other  conditions,  which 
are  generally  considered  to  contribute  to  the  mortality  from  this  cause, 
are  not  so  productive  of  mischief  as  deleterious  food.  A  hot  summer 
gives  lis  abundance  of  fruit ;  this  being  plentiful,  it  is  cheap  and 
eagerly  devoured  by  poor  children.  There  is  nothing  unwholesome 
in  ripe,  fresh  fruit,  eaten  in  moderation ;  but  it  is  not  always  fresh 
as  it  is  consumed  by  the  poor,  and  it  is  of  course  eaten  in  excess, 
often  perhaps  the  only  food  partaken  of  during  the  day.  Then  sour 
milk  is  another  source  of  diarrhoea  in  young  children;  fresh  milk, 

*  It  canuot,  however,  be  doubted  that  a  poisoned  atmosphere  not  only 
predisposes  to  Diarrhoea  and  Enteric  Fever,  but  directly  produces  them. 
It  is  therefore  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  authorities  in  Manchester 
entiustcd  with  the  care  of  the  public  health,  have  at  length  become 
convinced  of  this  fact,  and  appear  to  be  setting  to  work  to  remove  the 
causes  of  atmospheric  contamination. — G.  G. 
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with  a  small  admixture  of  gi-ouutl  vice,  ■would  form  an  admirable 
food  during  the  summer  months,  and  at  what  a  small  cost  it  might 
be  provided  I 

Indeed  the  whole  question  of  "  dietetics  "  requires  investigation, 
for  it  is  perhaps  second  to  no  other  consideration  in  its  cflfects  upon 
the  health  of  the  people.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  course  of 
the  various  inquiries  that  have  been  made  into  the  causes  of  cholera, 
every  imaginable  subject,  excepting  "food,"  has  come  under  notice, 
and  been  reported  on.  Thus  we  have  official  and  scientific  opinions 
upon  drainage,  water  supply,  overcrowding,  and  other  matters,  all  very 
necessary  and  important  subjects  for  investigation,  with  the  view  to 
sanitary  legislation  and  reform ;  but  why  overlook  the  question  of 
all  others,  compared  with  which  the  rest  are  insignificant  ?  Take 
only  one  commodity,  bread,  which  is  literally  the  *' staff  of  life " 
to  the  working  man  and  his  family ;  the  extent  to  which  bread  is 
adulterated  is  at  once  a  disgrace  and  a  misfortune  to  the  countiy. 
It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  subject  of  food,  as  it  aftects  the 
health  of  the  people,  will  receive  the  attention  which  it  demands, 
and  not  be  any  longer  overlooked  as  it  has  hitherto  been. 

Something  must  be  said  concerning  two  or  three  of  the  causes  of 
death,  as  they  appear  in  the  Registrars'  returns.  The  present 
method  of  arranging  the  mortality  tables  is  very  unsatisfactory ; 
they  should  show  the  positive  or  actual  cause  of  death  in  each  case, 
and  medical  certificates  should  be  more  accurate  in  the  definition  of 
mortal  diseases.  The  terms  at  present  employed  are  very  ill-defined, 
not  to  say  delusive;  for  instance,  the  returns  under  "wa>-t  of 
beeast  milk"  are  verj-  large,  including  no  doubt  various  causes 
referable  to  improper  diet,  if  not  to  systematic  neglect.  Such  dis- 
orders, for  example,  as  "inanition,"  "defective  assimilation," 
"  atrophy,"  "mesenteric  disease,"  and  so  forth.  Thus  "want  of 
breast-milk  "  covers  a  multitude  of  ills,  and  indeed  the  statement  is 
correct  to  this  extent,  that  the  miserable  "want"  is  answerable 
for  a  vast  number  of  ailments ;  but  it  would  be  better  if  they  were 
more  accurately  described.  Perhaps  the  most  erroneous  of  all  the 
certified  causes  of  death  is  that  of  "  cokvitlsions."     Really  it  is  a 
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term  which  should  not  find  a  place  in  the  mortality  tables  at  all ; 
convulsions  are  often  a  final  symptom  of  the  fatal  issue,  but  they  are 
not  a  cause  of  death ;  they  may  be  referable  to  any  one  of  a  variety 
of  remoter  causes,  such,  for  instance,  as  overfeeding,  narcotic 
drugging,  brain  affections  from  falls,  blows  on  the  head,  &c.,  and 
even  the  afore-named  "suffocation  from  overlaying,"  may  take  the 
appearance  of  convulsions.  I  wish  to  give  prominence  to  these 
considerations,  because  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  want  of 
exactness  in  ascertaining  and  recording  the  causes  of  death,  may 
offer  facilities  for  evading  the  consequences  of  crime. 

"Teetuixg,"  also,  as  a  cause  of  death,  should  be  expunged  from 
the  Registrar's  returns.  Teething  is  a  natural  process;  the  period 
of  dentition  would  be  passed  over  satisfactorily  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  if  not  interfered  with  by  injudicious  treatment. 

"  Death  from  natural  causes"  should  be  reserved  for  those  who 
die  of  old  age  :  no  other  death  can  be  correctly  termed  natural ;  but 
it  is  a  convenient  form  of  description  adopted  by  coroner's  juries  in 
their  verdicts  concerning  cases  which  they  do  not  understand,  or 
which  they  prefer  not  to  particularize  too  accurately:  hence  the 
**'  natural  death"  causes  have  found  their  way  into  the  Registrar's 
tables. 

But  we  have  a  Eoyal  Saxitaet  Commission  now,  nominated 
within  the  last  few  months,  and  it  will  not  fulfil  its  intention,  nor 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  sanitarians  generally,  if  it  omits  to 
inquii'e  into  and  correct  many  of  the  matters  to  which  I  have 
alluded  as  requiring  reform. 

The  subject  of  infant-mortality  has  also  been  taken  up  by  the 
Obstetkical  Society  of  London,  the  Haeveian  Society,  and  by  the 
Health  Committee  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  so  that  the 
subject  is  gaining  attention  and  publicity  in  various  quarters  ;  and 
it  may,  I  trust,  be  confidently  expected  that,  with  an  increasing 
number  of  earnest  thinkers  and  workers  in  the  cause,  some  really 
useful  measures,  legal  and  social,  will  soon  be  in  active  operation, 
for  the  protection  of  infancy ;  and  thus,  much  of  the  sickness  and 
premature  mortality  that  have  formed  the  subject  of  the  foregoing 
remarks,  may  ere  long  be  effectually  prevented. 
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APPENDIX. 


NOTE  I. 

Some  restrictive  clauses  are  urgently  needed  in  the  Burial  Act 
•with  reference  to  the  disposal  of  infants  said  to  be  "still-born," 
such  bodies  having  been  hitherto  enclosed  in  the  coffins  of  adults 
without  the  payment  of  regular  fees,  and  without  the  production 
of  a  medical  certificate ;  many  of  the  infants  whose  names  have 
been  entered  on  the  books  of  burial  societies,  and  who  die 
prematurely,  arc  children  who  have  been  put  out  to  dry  nurse 
to  enable  the  mothers  to  take  places  as  "  wet  nurses." 

XOTE   II. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  matenial  care  in 
the  preservation  of  infant  life,  even  under  very  trying  and  opposing 
circumstances,  may  be  with  advantage  mentioned  here : — 

During  the  well-known  Preston  strike,  a  marked  diminution 
in  the  number  of  infant-deaths  took  place,  at  a  time  of  extreme 
destitution,  which  might  be  supposed  to  operate  in  the  contrary 
direction.  An  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
mothers,  being  unable  to  obtain  work  in  the  mills,  were  compelled 
to  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  their  children.  Thus  the  influ- 
ence of  the  maternal  presence  is  sufficient  to  overcome  those  very 
powerful  agents  of  destruction — waxt  and  staevatiox.  Let  social 
and  sanitary  reformers  ponder  the  lesson  thus  taught. 

The  same  tale  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  for  our  instruction. 
"We  had  not  long  ago  the  distress  of  the  Coventry  weavers,  and 
then  the  Lancashire  famine,  both  instances  of  unusually  hard 
times,  followed  by  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  rate  of  infant- 
mortality  in  the  respective  districts. 
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NOTE  III. 
Dr.  Lankcstcr  recommends  flour  as  an  article  of  diet  for  infants, 
but  it  must  first  be  baked  and  tben  boiled;  the  first-named 
process  separates  the  starch  granules  and  renders  the  flour  more 
digestible.  It  should  be  packed  closely  in  a  jar,  and  be  allowed 
to  remain  several  hours  in  a  moderately-heated  oven  ;  it  becomes 
a  hard  mass,  and  shoidd  be  grated  for  use.  It  is  a  very  cheap 
preparation,  and  would  be  invaluable  for  the  poor;  one  dessert- 
spoonful of  the  flour  would  be  sufficient,  added  to  each  meal 
of  cow's  milk.* 

*  "  The  comparative  Properties  of  Human  and  Animal  Milks."  Churchill, 
London. 
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On  the  Exemption  of  Private  Propcrf>j  at  Sea  from 

Capture  during  War. 
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[Road  January  13tli,  1SC9.] 


Intcniatloual  law  is  at  once  an  index  and  iustrnmcnt  of  the  pro- 
gress of  humanity.  Its  state  at  any  period  of  history  demonstrates 
how  far  the  principles  of  justice  and  laimanity  in  the  intercoTirsc  of 
peo2)lcs  have  acijuired  a  defined  and  positive  influence.  Sound 
infonnatiou  witli  regard  to  the  origin,  character,  and  action  of  inter- 
national law  ought  to  be  possessed  by  every  citizen  of  a  civilised 
community,  since  he  helps  to  forai  that  public  opinion  and  moral 
consciousness  which  constitute  the  basis,  and  furnish  the  sanctions 
of  the  system  of  niles  which  govern  the  relations  of  the  diffcicnt 
political  organisations  of  mankind. 

The  historical  sources  of  inti'iiiational  law  are  derived  from  Roman 
originals.  The  necessity  of  discovering  and  applying  a  rule  of  sub- 
stantive justice  and  mode  of  procedure  adapted  to  the  relations  of 
Roman  citizens  and  foreigners  created  th.e  jiuisdiction  of  the 
praetors.  This  supplementary  junsdiction  in  process  of  time  super- 
seded the  processes  of  the  older  law.  The  body  of  law  thence 
arising  possessed  characteristics  and  (qualities  of  great  equity  and 
breadth  of  view,  and  expressed  in  an  eminent  degi'oc  the  pexTnanent 
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lutcrcsls  mill  noccssilics  of  mankind.  From  its  features  of  catholicity 
it  acfiuircd  the  title  of  Juh  (jentiam.  The  process  of  the  transfor- 
mation, under  the  influence  of  a  philosopliic  thcoiy,  otihc  Jus  (/mt/'um 
into  they«s  naturalc  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  tlic 
history  of  civilisation.  Hardly  less  important  is  the  consideration 
of  the  combination  of  political  and  moral  influences  ■which  caused 
thff  provisions  of  the  jus  (jenHv.m  and  the  theories  associated  -with 
the  ja'i  naturale  to  give  birth  to  jus  inter  (jentcs — resulting  in 
modern  international  law. 

It  is  expedient  to  indicate  the  reason  of  the  existence  of  inter- 
national law,  and  the  causes  of  its  progress.  The  reason  of  its 
existence  is  derived  from  the  necessity  of  applying  the  maxims  of 
honesty  and  humanity  to  the  intercourse  of  independent  political 
societies.  The  causes  of  its  progress  are,  that,  as  civilisation 
advances,  the  moral  conceptions  of  mankind  become  clearer  and 
stronger,  and  procedures  tolerated  as  venial  or  even  commendable 
at  ona  period,  are  at  another  condemned  and  disallowed  as  unjust 
and  cruel.  Therefore,  as  the  drama  of  human  destiny  unfolds  itself, 
■we  see  the  practices  of  international  intercourse  modified  and 
ameliorated  by  the  action  of  political  and  moral  influences.  The 
stages  arc  tliree  : — 

1. — The  stage  of  pnnciple,  "\vhich  is  determined  by  moral  con- 
sciousness and  sense  of  right. 

2. — The  stage  of  policy,  which  is  suggested  by  views  of  expe- 
diency and  interest. 

3. — The  stage  of  practice,  Avliich  indicates  how  far  the  two  former 
agencies  have  been  able  to  express  themselves  in  the  recognised 
doetiines  and  procediu-e  of  peoples. 

In  these  three  agencies  it  is  the  moral  aspect  "which  always  pre- 
cedes the  political,  and  the  political  which  is  always  in  advance  of 
the  practical. 

"With  regard  to  the  laws  of  war  between  nations,  the  two  agen- 
cies of  piinciple  and  policy  have  imposed  upon  the  practice  of  peoples 
t-wo  groat  limitations — (1),  they  have  put  limits  upon  what  nations 
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at  war  may  do  to  each  other ;  (2),  they  hare  put  limits  upon  the 
persons  who  may  do  what  is  permitted.  Gradually  the  lar1;arities 
and  ferocities  of  the  code  of  war  liave  been  removed,  and  a  strict 
reduction  of  the  injuiy  wliith  can  be  inflicted  to  the  actual  neoes- 
sitities  of  the  conflict  practically  secured  over  a  large  area  of  tho 
subject.  By  slow  depi-ees  the  state  of  war  between  nation  and 
nation  has  become  confined  to  the  action  of  the  people  in  its  coi-po- 
ratc  capacity,  as  contrasted  with  the  individual  members  of  it.  War 
is  a  state  of  conflict  between  independent  political  communities. 
AVhile  these  civilising  ameliorations  were  slowly  but  efi'ectivcly 
operating:,  there  arose  in  the  world  a  new  power,  which  gave  to 
these  influences  an  enerpr  they  never  before  possessed.  That  new 
power  was  neutnility.  In  ancient  times  neither  the  thing  nor  the 
name  of  neutrality,  as  now  landerstood,  existed.  Modern  civilisation 
introduced  into  international  law  both  the  idea  anil  the  expres- 
sion. Grotius  calls  neutrals  luedii,  and  Bynkersliock  terms  them 
7ion  htfiien.  The  famous  maritime  code  "  Consulato  del  Mare"  con- 
tains the  early  European  judicial  notions  relative  to  the  navigation 
of  neutrals,  and  it  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  existing  maritime 
rights  of  Europe,  and  in  particular  of  the  celebrated  "  Ordonnance 
do  la  Marine"  of  Louis  XIY. 

Neutrality  and  the  rights  of  neutrals  having  become  a  part  of 
international  law,  there  began  to  be  created  a  system  of  rights  and 
duties  between  belligerents  and  neutrals. 

The  history  of  neutrality  is  the  history  of  successive  limitations 
imposed  upon  the  rights  and  practices  of  belligerents.  The  two 
principal  epochs  of  that  history  are — first,  the  period  commencing 
with  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  down  to  the  anned  neutrality 
of  1 800  ;  next,  the  period  extending  fx-om  that  point  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris  of  1856. 

The  whole  field  of  the  relation  between  belligerents  and  neutrals 
involves  six  principal  points: — (1)  x^^eutral  goods  under  enemy's 
flag  and  enemy's  goods  under  neutral  flag  ;  (2)  contraband  of  war; 
(3)  right  of  blockade  ;  (4)  rij^t  to  visit  neutral  ships  ;  (5)  right  to 
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capture  neutral  vessels  violating  conditions  ;)f  neutrality  ;  (0)  jiiize 
jurisdiction. 

Kow,  the  successive  victories  which  neutral  rights  have  achieved 
are  readily  seen  in  the  several  maxims  which  have  from  time  to 
time  become  supreme.  Compare  the  maxim  which  makes  the  goods 
of  an  enemy  on  board  neutral  ships  liable  to  capture,  with  the 
maxim,  "free  ships  free  goods,"  or  again,  marlc  the  advance  in 
freedom  when  the  doctrine  "  enemy's  ships  enemy's  goods"  is  over- 
thrown by  the  principle  that  neutral  goods,  not  contraband,  are 
exempt  from  seizure  on  enemy's  ships. 

The  conquest  of  neutrality  was  consummated  by  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  of  ISoG,  when  the  following  four  great  articles  were  made 
part  of  the  public  law  of  humanity: — (1.)  Privateering  is  and  re- 
mains abolished.  (2.)  The  neutral  flag  covers  the  cargo  of  the 
enemy,  except  when  it  is  contraband  of  war.  (3.)  Xeutral  goods, 
except  contraband  of  war,  arc  not  seizable  under  the  enemy's  flag. 
(4.)  Blochadcs,  in  order  to  be  obligatory,  must  be  effective — that 
is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  sufficient  force  to  prevent  in  reality  the 
access  of  the  enemy. 

The  action  of  America,  and  the  reason  of  it,  will  presently  be 
discussed. 

Now,  it  is  important  to '  notice  that  the  effect  of  the  large  space 
in  the  laws  of  war  filled  by  the  right  of  neutrals  has  been,  first, 
to  restrict  more  and  more  Avhat  belligerents  may  do,  and,  in  the 
next  place,  to  confine  more  than  ever  the  operations  of  war  to 
governments  as  distinguished  from  the  members  of  the  nation. 
This  latter  result  is  conspicuous,  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the 
abolition  of  privateering. 

Three  points  are  here  insisted  upon  : — (1.)  Practices  introduced 
for  the  sake  and  at  the  instance  of  neutrals  are  I'ctaincd  for  the  sake 
and  advantage  of  belligerents.  (2.)  The  reasons  which  induced  the 
concessions  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Palis  in  the  interest  of 
neutrals  apply  with  effect  and  force  to  their  retention  in  regard  to 
belligerents.     (3.)  The  extension  of  these  concessions  to  the  exemp- 
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tion  of  tlic  liability  of  private  properly  on  the  seas  fiom  seizure 
during  war  woukl  not  on!/  ..e  a  true  ronipl(  \m  nt  to  llie  Deelaration 
of  Paris,  liut  is  demanded  alike  l)y  lunnanity  andpnliry,  in  the 
interests  of  both  neutrals  and  belligerents. 

Therefore,  the  process  of  amelioration  is  to  put  no  restiii  tim  in- 
consistent with  justice  and  policy  upon  the  action  of  neutrals,  and 
to  limit  the  procedure  of  belligerents  to  the  conflict  of  bodies  politic 
with  bodies  politic,  as  distinguisb.ed  from  tlie  intlividuals  ccniposing 
those  bodies.  These  two  pcsitions being  established,  then,  the  next 
work  is  to  put  belligerents  hiti^r  se,  as  far  as  is  fompatible  with  the 
effective  conduct  of  war  in  the  position  of  quaxi  neutrals.  There- 
fore, in  particular  as  there  is  now  no  jirivaleering,  which  is  the 
hostile  action  of  individual  members  of  a  belligeient  natien  opainst 
the  enemy ;  so,  in  humanity,  justice,  and  consistency,  there  ought 
to  be  no  seizure  of  private  property  en  the  seas  by  a  belligerent, 
since  that  is  not  to  make  war  upon  the  enemy  considered  as 
a  body  politic,  but  to  direct  hostilities  again.st  the  paiticular 
persons  who  constitute  the  body  politic.  If  privateeiing  is  piracy, 
not  less  ought  the  seizure  of  private  property  to  be  .so.  In  war, 
that  and  that  only  is  lawful  and  light  which  is  really  nectssaiT 
to  effect  the  end  for  which  war  is  undertaken.  It  is  not  now  held 
necessary  to  seize  and  confiscate  private  property  on  land,  except 
in  the  character  of  being  an  agency  for  carrying  on  war,  ^^'hy, 
then,  should  it  be  held  necessary  to  seize  and  confiscate  private 
property  at  sea,  except  as  being  in  the  character  of  contraband  of 
war  ?  Humanity  and  jiistice  have  abolished  private  war  on  h^nd. 
"Why  slioidd  they  not  abolish  private  war  on  the  ocean  ?  The 
difficulties  in  the  latter  case  are  no  doubt  greater,  but  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same.  These  difficulties  are  the  connection  of  the 
exemption  of  private  properiy  from  cai)ture  at  sea  with  the  law  of 
blockade  and  the  doctrine  of  contraband  of  war. 

Eut  here  we  must  call  in  the  agency  of  the  interests  of  neutrals. 
The  state  of  the  laws  of  blockade  and  contraband  of  war  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  injury  and  exasperation  to  neutrals ;    therefore, 
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tliroup,li  tlicm  tlio  amendment  must  be  pained,  and,  Mlien  onoo 
gained,  must  be  retained  in  the  interests  of  belligerents.  The 
ground  usually  taken  up  by  those  who  oppose  the  suggested 
immunity  in  British  interests  is  that,  England  being  mistress  of 
the  seas  can,  in  case  of  war,  by  means  of  her  supeiiority,  at  once 
protect  her  own  commerce  and  inflict  decisive  injuiy  upon  that  of 
her  enemy.  But,  in  respect  of  this  position,  the  fact  is  doubted 
and  the  ijifcronce  denied,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  position  itself 
is  fast  losing  favour  and  becoming  untenable.  Hereafter  bel- 
ligerents will  carry  on  their  commerce  under  neutral  flags,  a 
procedure  which  will  turn  most  to  the  disadvantage  of  England. 
Even  Avithout  change  in,  the  law  of  blockade  and  contraband  of 
war,  America,  the  great  advocate  of  neutral  rights,  declined  to 
accept  the  Declaration  of  Paris  except  on  the  condition  that  there 
was  added  the  concession  that  "the  private  property  of  the  sub- 
jects or  citizens  of  a  belligerent  on  the  high  high  seas  shall  be 
exempted  from  seizure  by  the  public  armed  vessels  of  the  other 
belligerent,  except  it  be  contraband."  This  concession  was  most 
opposed  by  England,  up  to  this  time  the  greatest  advocate  of  bel- 
ligerent rights. 

As  to  the  law  of  blockade,  two  things  are  necessary,  both  for 
neutrals  and  belligennts  : — First,  the  area  of  blockade  should 
be  limited  to  foitificd  places,  arsenals,  and  military  ports,  and 
the  blockade  itself  should,  according  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 
be  really  effective.  Then  the  right  of  visitation  of  neutral,  as  well 
as  of  belligerent,  trading  vessels  to  make  search  as  to  papers  and 
cargo  should  be  abandoned,  except  within  the  range  of  the 
blockade.  Such  a  change,  for  the  adoption  of  which  the  doctrines 
of  non-intervention  and  free  trade  lend  additional  reasons,  would 
constitute  a  great  guarantee  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  next  diflicidty  arises  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  contraband 
of  war.  The  basis  of  the  doctrine  is  that  no  neutral  nation  ought 
to  furnish  a  belligerent  with  articles  directly  useful  in  the  pro- 
secution of  war.     The  point  then  arises,  what  ought  to  fall  under 
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this  principle  ?  "With  regard  to  the  proposed  immunity  of  private 
property,  it  must  be  obscr\-cd  that,  since  the  Dcchiration  of  Paris, 
the  private  property  of  an  enemy,  wliich  a  Lelligercnt  may  seize,  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  comprises  only  (1),  enemy's  goods  in 
enemy's  ships  ;  (2)  enemy's  merchant  vessels  and  crews. 

The  exemption  of  enemy's  goods  from  seizure  has  not  been  very 
much  opposed.  In  tnith,  the  objection  to  the  abolition  of  private 
war  en  the  ocean  is  reduced  to  a  single  point — that  a  belligerent's 
merchant  ships  and  sailors  ought  to  be  regarded  as  contraband  of 
war.  But  it  may  bo  answered  that : — (1.)  Their  value  as  an 
instrument  of  direct  use  in  the  conduct  of  modern  war  is  over- 
estimated. (2.)  Their  liability  to  capture  can  easily  be  avoided 
by  placing  them  under  the  protection  of  a  neutral  flag.  (3.)  The 
reasoning  which  would  render  them  contraband  extends  to  other 
subjects,  which  it  is  not  contended  should  be  bo  regarded.  Tho 
material  reasons  against  the  immunity  of  private  property  are 
then  insignificant,  but  those  on  the  other  side  arc  exceedingly 
strong,  while  the  moral  arguments  are  absolutely  overwhelming. 

Private  war  on  the  ocean,  waged  by  public  authority  against 
private  property,  is  inconsistent  with  humanity  and  policy,  and 
represents  the  survival  into  the  days  of  civilisation  of  the  ferocity 
and  wild  cruelty  of  a  state  of  barbarism. 

In  civilisation,  war  now  mears  hostility  conducted  by  armed 
men,  under  the  sanction  of  governmental  authority,  against  a  bel- 
ligerent state  in  its  eoi-porate  capacity.  The  effort  to  give  im- 
munity to  private  property  on  tlu^  sea  has  been  sanctioned  by 
philantluopy  and  morality  for  a  long  period. 

In  1785,  Franklin  said: — "It  is  high  time,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  that  a  stop  were  put  to  this  enormity.  The  United 
States,  though  better  situated  than  any  Eui'opean  nation  to  make 
profit  by  privateciing,  are,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  endeavoiu-ing 
to  abolish  the  practice,  by  offering  in  all  treaties  with  other 
powers  an  article  engaging  solemnly  that,  in  case  of  future  war, 
no   piivatecr   shall    be   commissioned  on    either  side,    and  that 
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unarmod  morcliant  sliips,  on  botli  sitles,  sliall  pursue  their  voyages 
unniolcstctl.  This  will  he  a  happy  improvcmcut  of  the  law  of 
nations.  The  humaue  aud  the  just  caunot  hut  wish  general  suc- 
cess to  the  proposition.'' 

"When  pi-ivate  war  on  the  ocean  is  aholished,  and  the  otluT 
concurrent  and  complementary  amendments  accomplished,  civilisa- 
tion will  enter  upon  a  new  career. 

International  law  being  a  system  of  morality,  being,  that  is, 
positive  international  morality,  it  owes  all  its  authority  and  power 
to  the  free  consent  of  nations,  for  they,  being  independent,  can 
have  its  sanctions  imposed  upon  them  by  no  liuman  superior.  The 
more  just  the  intermit ionul  rules,  and  the  wider  the  range  of  their 
application,  the  deeper  their  hold  upon  the  nations,  and  the  readier 
and  more  constant  the  submission  of  peoples  to  their  injunctions. 

The  progress  of  history  slowly  reveals  a  close  and  constant 
relation  betAveen  the  several  aggregates  of  the  human  race  dis- 
tributed over  the  world,  and  finally  creates  the  conception  of 
humanity  as  a  collective  personality.  On  the  basis  of  this  con- 
ception arises  the  effort  after  a  reconstitution  of  international 
relations,  in  view  of  the  obligations  and  duties  of  states  considered 
as  members  of  humanity.   . 

The  great  instrument  for  this  end  is  a  comprehensive  system  of 
international  law,  and  such  a  system  must  possess  three  principal 
characteiistics : — (1)  The  rules  of  justice  must  be  rendered  clear 
and  consistent  by  scientific  codification  ;  (2)  the  jurisdiction  ^vithin 
which  the  rules  have  authority  must,  by  inteniational  confede- 
ration, be  made  co-extensive  with  civilisation  ;  (3)  the  tribunal  of 
administration  must  representatively  act  in  the  name  of  all  the 
states  of  the  confederation. 

Such  a  system  of  justice,  so  administered,  would  put  international 
law  in  a  commanding  position  to  execute  its  sublime  task  of  con- 
trolling the  selfish  passions,  aud  of  energising  and  directing  the 
morality  and  aspirations  of  mankind. 
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The   Licensing    Laws,   and   Proposals  for  their 
Amendment. 

By   the   Rev.    S.    A.    Steixtual. 
[Read  February  10th,  1869.] 


Every  man  has  the  natural  tendency  to  rogarcl  the  subject  in 
which  he  is  most  deeply  interested,  as  the  one  in  -nhidi  all  other 
men  ought  to  be  equally  interested.  Xo  one  who  has  had  much  to  do 
with  Societies,  which  discuss  social  questions,  will  have  failed  to 
hear  the  most  diflerent  causes  suggested  as  being  at  the  root  of 
nearly  all  the  evils  which  afflict  mankind  ;  or  to  have  seen  the  most 
unlike  remedies  suggested  as  the  means  of  removing  the  ills  under 
which  society  suflfers.  The  fact  is,  that  just  as  society  is  constituted 
of  many  elements,  and  every  element  may  be  attacked  by  some 
disorder,  so  many  remedies  are  needed  to  cure,  or  even  to  alleviote, 
what  all  must  deplore.  An  earnest  philanthropist,  who  clearly 
sees  some  special  e^'il,  is  bound,  by  conscience,  to  attack  that  evil 
in  season  and  out  of  .sea.son;  and,  by  the  agitation  which  he  excites, 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  world  at  large  to  the  object  he  deems 
so  important.  If  he  is  thoroughly  in  earaest  he  will  not  be  dis- 
heai-tcned,  because  it  takes  long  to  make  other  other  people  see 
what  he  has  long  seen.  The  veiy  fact  of  the  tardy  nature  of  the  con- 
version of  society,  ensures  the  lasting  character  of  his  victory  when 
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it  comes  fit  last.  The  remedy,  finally  adopted,  may  not  be  exactly 
the  one  he  thiuks  the  best,  but  it  is  his  work  which  docs  gradually 
cause  the  change,  and  by  degrees  he  sees,  or  his  children's  children 
sec,  the  success  for  -which  he  laboured.  So  some  of  us,  who  have 
been  long  willing  to  bear  the  good  natured  sarcasm  of  our  fellow- 
men,  for  our  absurd- tcetotalism,  are  thankful  to  see  at  the  present 
day,  that,  although  it  is  not  yet  to  be  our  good  fortune  to  sec  all 
men  becoming  total  abstainers,  we  are  A'ery  likely  to  sec  some  gi-cat 
refonns  carried  in  the  laws  which  regulate,  or  rather  attempt  to 
regulate,  the  sale  of  Intoxicating  Drinks,  and  something  done 
towards  accomplishing  the  aim  we  have  in  view. 

Few  things  are  so  complex  as  that  licensing  system,  of  which  I 
have  to  speak.  It  is  no  easy  task  for  any  one  to  say  what  is  the 
exact  condition  of  the  law  regulating  the  sale  of  Intoxicating 
Drinks.  ^Ve  have  the  ordinary  piiblic  houses  licensed  under  the 
9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  CI.  These  houses,  after  their  OAvncrs  have  gone 
tlirough  certain  preliminaries,  receive  a  magisterial  certificate,  on 
which  the  Excise  must  grant  a  License  for  the  sale  of  Beer,  "Wine, 
and  Spirits — although  the  holder  of  the  magisterial  certificate  is  not 
bound  to  take  out  licenses  for  the  sale  of  wine  and  spirits,  if  he 
wish  to  confine  his  trade  to  the  sale  of  Beer  alone.  '  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  magisterial  certificate. 
The  Excise  may  grant  licenses  for  the  sale  of  all  excisable  liquors, 
in  any  theatre  under  royal  patent,  or  other  places  of  public  enter- 
tainment, licensed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  without  any  certificate 
of  the  Justices  (5  and  6,  "Wm.  IV.,  e.  39,  sec.  7). 

These  houses  are,  as  we  all  know,  under  certain  definite  regula- 
tions. They  arc  at  all  times  open  to  police  inspection.  They  are 
bound  to  close  during  certain  hours  on  Sunday.  "Where  the  public 
house  closing  Act  of  1864  (27  and  28  Vic,  c.  64)  is  in  force,  as  it 
is  in  at  least  eighty  places,  all  licensed  houses  are  closed  between 
the  hours  of  one  and  four  in  the  morning.  There  are  penalties  im- 
posed upon  pei-milting  drunkenness  ;  upon  u-^ing  other  weights  or 
measure  than  the  legal  'standard  ones ;  for  knowingly  permitting 
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persons  of  bad  characttr  to  assemble  and  meet  in  the  houso ;  for 
adxilterating  or  selling  adultei-ated  liquors,  pcnnitting  gambling,  &c. 

Tndcr  this  Act  many  gi'oss  evils  were  noticed  ;  so  much  so,  that 
it  was  deemed  unadvisable  to  allow  the  nation  to  continue  under 
such  a  burden.  Men  of  the  most  enlightened  mind  felt  that  the 
sale  of  spirits  was  a  dangerous  thing  for  the  morals  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  wished  to  see  a  weaker  beverage  introduced  more  freely, 
to  wean  the  people  from  theii"  gin-diinking  propensities.  Believing, 
too,  that  the  Justices  were  often  led  by  personal  motives  of  political 
partizanship,  or  of  comipt  desire  of  patronage  to  grant  some  licenses 
and  withliold  others,  it  Avas  thought  advisable  to  find  a  new 
authority  for  licensing.  The  lii-st  Beer  Act  was  introduced,  giving  the 
Excise  power  to  license  all  householders  indiscriminately  who  applied 
for  permission  to  sell  beer.  This  Act,  Avhich  virtually  inti'oduced 
an  open,  if  not  free  trade  into  the  countiy,  was  so  speedily  seen  to 
be  subversive  of  all  good  order  and  morality,  that  within  a  few 
months  it  was  so  far  amended  as  to  limit  by  a  ceriain  rating  qualifica- 
tion the  houses  to  which  beer  licenses  could  be  gi-anted.  The  license 
of  this  kind  impose,  in  some  respects,  greater  restrictions  as  to 
hours  of  sale,  then  as  granted  to  the  licensed  public  house.  They 
open  later  and  close  earlier,  and  the  penalties  imposable  are  very 
heavv-  indeed. 

I  am  not  going,  at  present,  to  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  Beer  Act,  but  hasten  on  to  speak  of  the  Refreshment 
House  Licenses,  granted  under  23  and  24  Yic,  cap.  27,  which 
grant,  on  payment  of  a  duty,  gi-aduated  according  to  the  rent  or 
value,  the  privilege  of  selling  wine  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises, 
and,  for  a  lower  duty,  the  privilege  of  selling  by  retail,  wine  not  to 
be  consumed  on  the  premises.  All  houses  which  are  not  licensed 
for  the  sale  of  wine,  beer,  or  spirits,  but  are  kept  open  between  the 
hours  of  ten  of  the  night  imd  five  of  the  following  morning,  ai-e 
deemed  Refreshment  Houses.  These  licenses  are  gi-anted  under 
joint  action  of  the  Magistrates  and  the  Excise ;  but  no  discretionary 
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power  is  granted  to  the  magistrates,  wlio  have  simply  to  return  the 
notice  of  application  to  the  Supervisor,  with  a  statement  that  the 
applicant  is  or  is  not  disqualified,  by  certain  rules  laid  down  for 
the  receipt  of  a  Eefreshment  House  License. 

In  addition  to  these  several  kinds  of  license,  the  Free  Vintners 
of  London  have  the  privilege  of  selling  wine  by  retail  without 
any  license  at  all,  though  under  the  same  police  regulations  as 
all  licensed  houses. 

I  do  not  wish  to  cuter  upon  the  nature  of  the  license  gi-auted  to 
wholesale  dealers,  except  to  say  that,  under  recent  Acts,  they  are 
permitted,  on  payment  of  a  small  additional  fee,  to  sell  by  retail  as 
well  as  wholesale  ;  and  I  have  heard  of  cases  where  men,  who  were 
imable  to  obtain  the  6  householders'  signatures — required  in  places 
of  less  than  5000  inhabitants— have  so  far  evaded  this  Act,  as  to 
take  out  a  wholesale  license  for  the  sale  of  beer,  and  then,  by  the 
payment  of  a  small  additional  fee,  procured  a  license  for  retailing 
beer  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises. 

I  have  carefully  avoided  going  into  the  details  of  these  various 
Acts,  I  have  not  named  the  local  Acts,  which,  in  the  metropolitan 
police  district,  and  in  some  other  places,  introduce  special  regula- 
tions not  applicable  to  the  county  at  large ;  nor  have  I  wished  to 
complicate  the  subject  by  mentioning  the  laws  relating  to  license 
either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  which,  in  many  very  striking  par- 
ticulars, differ  from  our  English  enactments.  I  have  only  wished 
to  place  before  the  Society  a  brief  statement  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  laws  which  at  present  obtain  in  England,  and  to  give  you 
thereby  a  slight  idea  of  the  confusion  which  exists,  and  the  need 
of  some  change  by  which  tliat  confusion  can  be  rend(-rcd  less 
noxious  to  the  common  weal. 

For  the  first  point  which  all  advocates  of  reform  in  tlic  Licensing 
System  agi-ee  upon  is  that  uniformity  is  required  in  tlie  law.  At 
present,  a  man  can  open  a  place  for  the  sale  of  beer  and  wine,  in 
any  place  where  there  are  above  5000  inhabitants,  although  the 
ma^strates  and  the  inhabitants  agree  in  thinking  no  such  place  ie 
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needed,  and  although  the  fuimer,  by  refusing  tlieir  ceitifieatc,  have 
publicly  announced  their  opinion  that  no  fuiiher  dnnking  accom- 
modation is  re(j^uired  in  the  locality.  And  as  the  applicant  for  a 
magistrate's  certificate  has,  when  refused,  the  power  to  appeal  to 
the  Quarter  Sessions,  he  may  even  obtain  a  spirit  license  in  the 
teeth  of  all  local  opposition.  There  are  houses  open  in  this  city 
under  such  circumstances,  even  when  the  magisteiial  licence  was 
refused  at  the  Brewster  Sessions,  in  consequence  of  flagrant  disrc- 
gaixl  of  the  wishes  of  the  bench.  The  very  varied  methods  by 
which  licenses  for  the  sale  of  diink  can  bo  obtained,  render  the 
present  so-called  restrictive  laws  a  mockery,  instead  of  a  safeguard 
of  the  public. 

The  many  resolutions  passed  since  fii-st  the  Salford  Magistrates 
a  few  months  ago,  resolved  to  memorialize  the  Government  in  favour 
of  an  amendment  of  the  present  so  called  licensing  system,  by 
various  benches  of  justices,  and  by  town  councils;  the  presentments 
of  grand  juries,  the  proposals  of  Colonel  Aki'oyd's  Society  for 
the  llcpcal  of  the  Beer  Act,  all  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  place  the  issue  of  all  licenses  in  the  hands 
of  the  magistrates,  thereby  repealing  the  Beer  Act,  and  the  Refresh- 
ment and  Wine  Licensing  Acts.  There  can,  I  think,  be  very  little 
doubt  upon  the  minds  of  any,  that  such  a  simplification  of  the  law 
would  be  most  desirable,  quite  apart  fi'om  all  moral  considerations 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  public  sale  of  intoxicants,  to  the  prevalence 
of  Intemperance  in  the  commimity. 

The  ^lagisterial  memorials  are,  perhaps,  necessarily  vague  in 
their  recommendation.  In  the  desire  of  the  movers  to  procure 
tinanimity,  they  have  avoided  specifying  any  definite  remedy,  but 
have  generally  satisfied  them.selves  with  the  prayer  that  the 
Government  shotdd  introduce  a  measiirc  calculated  to  remove  the 
evils  at  present  existing. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that,  if  any  further  recommendation 
had  been  made,  the  present  unanimity  would  have  disappeared. 
The  few  Benches  which  have  specified  any  definite  remedy  have 
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conlinccl  thimsclvos  to  the  one  which  is  boiug  advocated  by  Colonel 
Akroyd's  Society,  viz., — a  repeal  of  the  liecr  Act,  by  -which  it  is 
nsually  asserted  that  the  retail  sale  of  Eeer  "svould  be  placed  more 
under  the  control  of  the  Magistrates. 

JS^ow,  I,  for  one,  am  decidedly  in  favoiu-  of  tliis  propoj:;al ;  bnt  1 
object  to  tliis  method  of  stating  its  prospective  result,  and  am  verj' 
mucli  afiaid,  lest  its  advocates  do  not  OA-er-rate  the  good  it  will 
accomplish. 

As  fiir  as  I.  understand  tlieir  pro])nsition,  it  M-ould  liave  this 
directly  evil  result,  that  all  tlie  lion-  Houses  Avould,  under  the  new 
sy&teni,  be  houses  licensed  for  the  sale  of  spiiits  as  -well  as  Beer; 
and,  if  I  am  correct  in  this  view,  I  think  the  increased  check 
which  wc  should  have  in  the  number  of  the  houses  woidd  be 
greatly  lessened  in  value  by  the  strength  of  the  liquors  which 
would  be  vended.  In  this  countiy  there  is,  I  tliink,  so  super- 
stitious a  reverence  for  what  are  called  vested  rights,  that  I  fear 
most  of  the  present  beer  houses  would  become  spiiit  shops,  and 
the  limitation  on  the  number  would  only  gradually  be  beneficially 
felt.  We  ought  at  all  times  to  remember  that  the  beer  house  system 
was  introduced  because  the  old  magisterially-licensed  houses  were 
considered  so  gi-eat  an  evil  that  some  refonn  was  absolutely  needed, 
and  I  can  hardly  imagine  that  society  will  be  satisfied  by  a  retiuii 
to  a  plan  which  our  fathers  and  gi'andfathers  found  to  be  unbear- 
able. The  proposers,  too,  of  this  reform  igiiore,  I  believe  to  a 
very  great  extent,  the  poAver  which  the  Magistrates  do  noAV  possess, 
though  they  rarely  use  it,  of  enforcing  good  conduct  in  beer  houses. 
The  fine  for  a  first  offence  on  the  pait  of  a  licensed  victualler  is 
any  simi  not  exceeding  £5  (9,  Geo.  lY.,  c.  61,  s.  27) ;  on  a  beer- 
house keeper  the  fine  may  not  exceed  forty  shilling? ;  the  fine  for 
a  second  offence  on  the  part,  hoAvever,  of  either  publican  or  beer 
seller  is  a  sum  not  exceeding  £10.  But  this  fine  is  very  rarely 
imposed ;  if  it  were,  the  result  would  be  as  it  has  been  in  Liver- 
pool, that  veiy  many  beer  houses  Avould  be  shut  up  as  bad 
specidations.     The  tliird  offence  im])oses  an  equal  penalty  on  both 
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classes  of  diiuk-sellcrs,  being  a  line  not  exceeding  £oO,  or  the 
forfeitui-c  of  the  license.  Now,  it  frequently  occurs  that  we  hear 
of  beer  houses  fined  far  more  frequently  than  three  times — e.  g., 
in  the  year  1864-5,  I  find  that  in  Manchester  one  beer  house  was 
reported  for  the  seventh  time,  and  two  were  reported  for  the  fourtli 
time  ;  in  the  year  1866-7,  one  was  reported  for  the  sixth  time, 
thi-ee  for  the  fifth  time,  and  sLx  for  tlie  fourth  time;  in  1867-8, 
eleven  were  reported  for  the  fourth  time.  Now,  all  these  houses 
might  have  been  closed,  and  not  only  would  these  disorderly  houses 
have  been  stopped  in  theii-  nefarious  trade,  but  the  example  would 
have  had  its  beneficial  influence  upon  others  in  the  trade. 

But  I  must  beg  of  the  Society  to  remember  that,  although  these 
penalties  are  equal  in  amount,  they  are  not  equal  in  severity,  but 
rather  more  stringent  upon  the  beer-seller  than  the  licensed 
victualler.  The  beer  house  must  close  at  eleven,  and,  if  he  sells 
a  glass  of  beer  after  that  horn-,  he  commits  an  offence  against  the 
tenour  of  his  license ;  but  the  publican  may  sell  till  one  o'clock, 
and  that  which,  therefore,  is  a  crime  to  the  beer-seller  is  no  oftencc 
in  the  case  of  a  victualler.  "When  we  remember  that  most  charges 
against  the  beer  house  keepers  are  for  selling  at  unlawful  hom-s,  we 
are  bound  to  remember  this.  And  the  fact  that  more  offences 
appear  in  the  police  sheet,  as  committed  by  the  beer  house  keepers, 
must  be  always  discounted  by  remembciing  that  what  is  wrong 
in  him  is  quite  legal  with  his  so-called  respectable  competitor. 

I  certainly  think  that,  while  repealing  the  power  of  the  excise 
to  grant  licenses  iiTcspcctive  of  magisterial  license,  it  would  be  well 
to  remove  from  the  Magistrates  the  power  of  granting  licences  for 
longer  hours  than  are  now  sanctioned  by  the  excise. 

It  may  be  a  result  of  my  teetotal  habits,  but  I  never  could 
understand  why  the  convenience  of  the  public  should  demand  that 
houses  for  the  sale  of  drams,  &c.,  should  be  open  at  hours  when 
nothing  else  which  respectable  citizens  require  can  be  procured. 
You  might  walk  the  streets  of  any  town  in  England  after  eight 
o'clock  in  search  of  a  glass  of  milk  in  vain ;  but  a  glass  of  Gin  you 
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can  ahvaj-s  obtain  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  early 
closing  movement  lias,  we  rejoice  to  think,  given  everyone  but  the 
cliink  tiealer  a  little  time  for  rest.  I,  for  one,  am  philauthi-opic 
enough  to  be  quite  prepared  to  extend  the  beneficent  effects  of 
that  system  to  the  publican  as  Avell  as  to  other  tradesmen. 

A  society,  with  Avider  aims  than  those  embraced  by  Colonel 
Akroyd's  society,  is  established  in  Jlanchester,  with  the  object,  as 
stated  in  its  prospectus,  of  diminishing,  and,  as  far  as  practicable, 
ultimately  suppressing  public  incentives  to  intemperance.  It 
advocates  the  abolition  of  excise  licensing,  and  suggests  that  the 
Magistrates  should  be  the  sole  licensing  authority.  It  takes  in, 
however,  the  further  and  veiy  desii-able  proviso,  "  That  there 
should,  in  futui'e,  be  no  appeal  to  the  Quarter  Sessions." 

The  reason  for  appointing  the  local  Magistrates  as  gi-anters  of 
licenses  was  that  they  were  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the 
requirements  of  a  neighbourhood,  and  fit  persons  as  ha%-ing  the 
responsibility  of  enforcing  order,  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
opening  or  keeping  unopened  places  that  inevitably  cause  more  or 
less  disorder  in  the  community.  To  appeal  from  this  tribunal  to 
gentlemen  drawn  from  a  -o-ider  ciixdc,  and  further  to  exclude,  as 
is  the  practice,  the  very  men  who  have  most  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  need  of  the  neighbourhood,  is  one  of  those  strangely 
ingenious  paradoxes  with  which  our  present  so-called  system  of 
licensing  abounds. 

This  new  league  further  advocates  an  increase  in  the  rating  and 
rental  qualification  of  the  houses  applying  for  licenses,  and  suggests 
that  the  owner  and  occupiers  of  adjacent  property  should  have 
a  veto  upon  the  granting  of  a  license,  while  Town  Councils, 
Boards  of  Health,  &e.,  should  have  a  general  veto  upon  all 
licenses  in  the  community  under  their  charge.  It  recommends, 
in  addition,  that  the  Town  Councils,  &c.,  should  have  the  power 
of  closing  public  houses,  &c.,  diuing  the  whole  of  >Sunday,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  fix  eai-licr  hours  for  closing,   and  later  for 
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opening  upon  week  days.  A  variety  of  other  elieeks  arc  suggested, 
to  enumerate  and  consider  whicli  would  take  up  a  larger  time  than 
I  dcsii'e  to  occupy,  as  I  am  most  anxious  that  every  member 
should  have  time  to  discuss  the  subject   I  am  bringing  before  you. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  look  upon  this  license  amendment 
league  with  very  gi"cat  sympathy,  although  I  have  not  become  a 
member  of  it.  Its  propcsitions  seem  to  me  more  likely  to  do 
good,  if  earned  out,  than  the  Halifax  Society,  as  they  do  affect 
the  Avholc  trade,  instead  of  tinkciing  one  portion  of  it  only. 
But  I  must  say  that,  while  I  agree  with  the  desii-ability  of  doing 
away  with  excise  licensing  altogether,  because  it  only  has  regard 
to  monetary  considerations,  and  disregards  all  reference  to  the 
moral  well-being  of  society,  I  am  not  quite  convinced  that  tho 
local  magistracy  is  the  best  conceivable  licensing  body. 

As  I  said  before,  they  were  so  appointed  because  it  was  con- 
sidered that  they,  being  residents  in  the  neighbourhood,  were 
conversant  with  its  wants,  and,  no  doubt,  in  the  9th  year  of  Geo. 
IV.  (1828)  this  was  to  a  vciy  great  extent  true;  but  time  has 
greatly  and,  in  some  few  respects,  sadly  altered  since  then.  I  hardly 
think  that  very  many  of  our  local  ^lagistratcs  arc  intimately 
acquainted  with  Deansgate  or  Angel  ^leadow,  or  even  with  Ancoats 
or  with  Hulme.  They  may,  Avhile  hastening  to  the  police  court, 
see  Deansgate  while  they  cross  it ;  or,  while  travelling  to  York- 
shire, they  may  cast  a  look  upon  the  ilingy  woe-worn  lanes  round 
Charter-street  and  its  neighbourhood.  But  how  can  they  know 
anything  of  these  abodes,  in  Avhich  wretchedness  and  poverty, 
vice,  and  crime,  conceal  themselves  from  the  prosperous  and  the 
respectable  classes  of  society?  I  think,  as  long  as  we  rcqiiire 
licensing  authorities,  it  would  be  wiser  to  have  a  licensing  board, 
chosen  ad  hoc.  .ind  to  such  a  board  I  would  entrust  the  functions 
which  the  licensed  amendment  league  wishes  to  give  to  Magis- 
tratc3,  Town  Councils,  and  Boards  of  Commissioners,  &e.  The 
magistracy  is  an  irresponsible  body,  as  I  have  already  said,  im- 
ncquaintcd  frequently  with  the  districts  into  which   theii'  action 
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may  scuil  ttmptatio)),  and  conscqiunt  misery  and  ciime.  They 
arc  appointed  most  frequently  f)"om  political  motives,  instead  of 
being  selected  for  legal  kno-\vledge  or  practical  experience  in 
matters  s\ich  as  they  have  to  decide.  The  Town  Councils,  the 
Boards  of  Commissioners,  &c.,  are  elected,  it  is  true,  but  for  veiy 
varied  reasons ;  sometimes  because  of  their  economical  tendencies ; 
sometimes,  thont>h  very  seldom  I  fear,  because  of  their  known 
experience  in  sanitary  matters  ;  sometimes  simply  for  party 
reasons,  and  the  duo  consideration  of  licensing  or  not  licensing 
would  be  lost  sight  of  every  time  some  special  local  question  of 
interest  arose  to  call  up  pubKc  excitement.  A  board  specially 
elected  would  be  subject  to  none  of  those  disqualifications ;  it 
would,  like  the  ToAvn  Coimcils,  be  responsible  to  the  ratepayers, 
who  would  send  the  members  of  whose  actions  they  disapprc.ved, 
back  into  private  life  ;  and,  having  only  one  special  duty  to  per- 
form, it  would  be  able  to  do  that  duty  well  and  effectively. 

Although  I  have  spoken  of  veiy  many  proposed  amendments  of 
the  licensing  laws,  I  have  not  nearly  exhausted  the  list.  A 
Special  Committee  was  appointed  to  deal  with  this  subject  by  the 
T^ational  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  which, 
after  agreeing  that  the  present  licensing  system  is  unsatisfactoiy, 
and  requii'es  amendment,  recommended  that  the  licensing  powers 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  only  one  authority,  and  further 
proceeded  to  place  before  the  council  a  report,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  council  of  the  association  after  a  prolonged  debate,  and 
contains  the  following  recommendations  : — 

"  Youi  committee,  therefore,  recommend  that  all  ai>plications  for  Uceusea 
to  soil  Beer,  Wines,  Spuits,  Cider,  or  Pony,  by  retail,  be  in  the  first  instance 
made  to  the  justices  in  Petty  Sessions,  after  notice  to  the  chief  constable  of 
the  place  and  the  other  authorities  now  required  by  the  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  61, 
in  respect  of  inns,  alehouses,  and  \'ictualling-  houses ;  such  notice  to  st<ite  the 
class  of  trade  for  which  the  applicant  wishes  to  be  licensed,  i.e.,  hotel,  inn, 
■victualling  house,  wine  and  spirit  store,  refi-eshment  rooms,  or  beer  house  ; 
and  the  discretion  at  present  exercised  bj^  justices  in  granting  licenses  shall 
be  extended  to  all  licenses  to  be  cranted  bv  them. 
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"Thiit  the  v.'ilno  of  houso,<  to  whicli  licences  jiliould  in  future  ho  frninted 
(otherwise  than  by  renewal)  fur  the  Nile  of  beer  by  retail  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises  be  increased  to  double  the  value  now  required  by  the  1  Willi.im  IV., 
c.  64. 

"Tliat  all  licensed  houses  bo  closed  on  Sundays,  but  to  incxent  incon- 
veniences to  the  public,  justices,  where  they  sec  lit,  may,  in  their  licences, 
permit  houses  to  be  o]H-ned  on  Sundays,  from  one  to  three  o'clock,  and  from 
eight  o'clock  to  ten  o'clock  p.m. 

"That  in  the  cases  of  innkeepers'  licences,  and  where  justices  consider  that 
the  house  is  bona^dc  and  reasonably  required  as  an  inn  for  the  entei-tainment 
of  travellei-s,  the  justices  nuiy  accomi)any  the  grant  of  a  licence  with  a  disjicn- 
sation  as  to  hours,  as  to  the  whole  or  jiurt  of  the  house  and  premises,  provided 
that  such  dispen.s;iti(in  shall  not  apply  to  nor  include  any  taproom,  bar,  or 
other  place  of  public  resort  for  drinking. 

"  That  all  applications  for  licences  or  renewals,  or  objections  thereto,  shall 
bo  heard  in  open  court,  and  the  witnesses,  if  ncccssarj',  may  .bo  examined  on 
oath. 

"  That  where  application  for  a  licence  is  made  for  the  first  time,  if  two- 
thirda  of  the  owners  or  occupiers  within  five  hundred  yards  object,  the 
justices  shall  refuse  the  licence,  provided  that  the  clerk  of  the  justices  has 
received  from  the  persons  so  objecting  at  least  ten  days'  notice  specifj-ing  the 
objection. 

"  That  the  right  of  ajipcal  from  the  decision  of  the  Petty  Sessions  be 
extended  to  pei-sons  objecting  to  licences  being  granted,  and  notices  of  appeal, 
to  suspend  the  issue  of  the  licences  until  after  the  decision  of  the  sessions. 
The  disqualification  of  justices  under  the  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  Gl,  s.  27,  to  be 
repealed. 

'•  That,  with  the  ^•icw  of  preventing  undue  influence  in  the  granting  of 
licences,  no  clerk  to  justices  shall  be  pei-mittcd  to  a])ply  for,  or  support,  or 
oppose,  any  application  for  a  licence  before  the  justices,  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiture  of  his  office  of  clerk. 

"  That  when  a  person  has  had  a  license  granted  him  for  new  premises,  and 
has  within  three  years  sold  them  for  a  premium,  increase  of  rent,  or  other 
valuable  consideration,  he  shall  be  disqualified  from  applying  for  or  obtaining 
a  licence  for  other  new  premises  in  the  sjimc  county,  city,  or  place. 

"  That  the  justices'  licence  shall  state  the  excise  licence  which  the  applicant 
shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  from  the  Inland  Revenue  Office,  according  to  the 
acts  regulating  their  issue,  the  hours  dming  which  the  house  may  be  kept 
open,  and  if  on  Sundays,  Good  Fridays;,  and  Chiistmas  Day,  and  that  in  th(< 
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penal  portion  oflicenccVa.  at  present  used  (9  Geo  IV     e  Gl    .  ,    ,  ,    n  ^ 

there  be  added,  after  the  words  '  or  a„v  Uun^  will';.     ,    '  ^^.^'^'^"^^  ^•)' 
.    fu-  ,    .  •'  t)'""ing'  wiiatever  therein     Imtfir^^ 

rafmng,  or  being  agent  for  any  p,-ize  fight  or  race.  °' 

"That  three  convietions  %vithin  two   years  for  nr,,.   .«■ 

■icon.,,,  «..s  o..  ,„..  .„,  ,ni.d™.„„„^::;i;,  ,^,,;t::  rr' '-^ 

renewal  of  licence.  ^  ^^^"''  °^  o'' 

offZc."'  ""■  '"'"'■•"'''•""°"  "-«  ™"*«-  "»'  "»t  be  f„r  .1,0  samo  Wnd  of 

any  por.on   ,vh„,„  h„  r,.y  oonsMor  to  bo  ,I,o  wor^o  fo,-  lion,,,    „,,  "° 
taordo,],  o,.  ,„a„oWe,   o,  „»3  any  obsocno.  dis,-„«tin»,\?  p^.  L 

"Should  the  fa-cgoing  moot  the  app^bation  oflho  council,  the  committee 
request  ,  ,  .anct.on  to-their  taking  snch  step,,  by  petition  or  mo„r"  or 
g,^-mg  evidence  beta  a  o„n,miltee,  a,  n,ay  appear  Hkely  to  pr„rete  the 
adoption  by  Parliament  of  their  riewa."  P™niMO  the 

_   At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  Association,  hold  in  September ' 
inBirmmgham,  the  Jmispradence  Section,  in  its  section  for  the 
Kepresston   of  Crinte,    which   was   presided  over  b.   Sir  Walte 
Crofton,  passed  a  resolntion  which  was  moved  bv  the  chairman, 
that  these  recommendations  shonld  be  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
the  I^gtsla tnt-e.     The  most  important  features  of  those  resolutions 
seemto  me  to  be  the  maintainingof  various  kinds  of  licenses,  but  re- 
restrto  tug  the  licensing  power  to  the  magistracy  only,  the  doubling 
of  the  rateable  value  to  bo  required  of  houses  applying  for  a  beer 
house  Iteenee,  the  closing  of  all  houses  during  Sunday  except  by 
speetal  l.cense,  the  granting  of  a  local  veto,  and  tho  inLuctL  of 
increased  restncttons  against  betting,  and  similar  vicious  practises 
Ihave„„t      ,,,„„„,  „^^  „,,„,i„t;„„  ^ii,h„^^^^         [  ^ 

to  the  St.  ay  Closing  of  Public  Houses,  bec.uso  the  discnsln" 

0  .cn,n„  of  th„  g,„oral  question  of  Sunday  observance,  and  I  have 

day,  the  whole  community  has  greater  facilities  as  flir  as  regards  time 
for  indulgence,  and  in  consequence  of  the  Sunday  eoniingtocny 
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after  the  time  when  most  working  men  receive  thuir  wages,  it  also 
happens  that  they  have  the  means  within  theii-  reach  of  obtaining 
the  drink.  The  result  of  these  two  concurrent  circumstances  leads  to 
the  sad  truth  that  the  amount  of  Saturday  night  and  Sunday 
di-unkeimess  is  greater  than  the  drunkenness  of  any  corresponding 
period  in  the  week.  Although  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  which  sat  last  session  reported  against  the  Bill 
restricting  the  sale  on  the  Lord's  Day,  I  cannot  help  regarding  the 
evidence  as  in  favour  of  increasing  the  restrictions  at  present  in 
force,  and  as  showing  that  the  feeling  of  the  working  classes  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  total  closing.  The  question  must  (if  treated 
quite  apart  from  all  religious  considerations)  resolve  itself  into  one 
of  police  regulation,  and  the  expeiicnce  of  Scotland  and  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  show  that  measures  of  this  character  are  productive  of 
greater  benefit  than  a  mere  diminution  of  Sunday  tbnmkenness.  The 
abstinence  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  sends  the  working  men  to 
theii-  avocations  on  the  Monday  in  a  perfectly  sober  condition,  and 
even  if  they  have  had  a  debauch  on  the  Saturday,  the  Sunday's 
rest  makes  a  break  in  indulgence  and  gives  time  for  reflection  and 
a  retm-n  to  common  sense.  Having,  by  a  reference  to  the  Ecport 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  passed  from  the 
sphere  of  mere  popular  suggestions  into  the  practical  sphere  of 
legislation,  I  must  mention,  though  it  be  ever  so  briefly,  a  measure 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Lichfield.  By  tliis 
measure  several  minute  police  regulations  were  proposed  to  be 
amended,  and  a  stricter  surveillance  was  introduced  upon  all  classes 
of  licensed  houses.  Excise  licensing  was  to  be  abolished,  and 
instead,  all  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  were  to  be 
licensed  by  a  Committee  of  the  Magistrates  appointed  for  that 
pm-pose  from  year  to  year.  Licenses  for  the  sale  of  beer  were 
to  be  granted  however,  without  tliscretion  as  to  numbers,  to  all 
applicants  of  good  duiracter  where  houses  wire  rated  at  a  sum 
considerably  above  that  fixed  by  the  present  law.  Lord  Lichfield 
found  himself  unable  to  press  his  measure  even  to  a  second  reading. 
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and  while  writing  this  paper,  I.  find  that  he  has  joined  a  ncw 
Association  -which  has  been  in  preparation  for  several  months,  and 
which  is  to  hold  its  inaugural  meeting  in  London,  on  Wednesday 
next.  Its  programme  contains  no  novelty  which  would  require  my 
dwelling  on  its  aims,  and  I  simply  mention  its  fonnation  to  show 
how  widely  spread  is  the  dissatisfaction  Avith  our  present  laws. 

During  a  considerable  number  of  years,  the  neighbouring  borough 
of  Liverpool  attracted  a  very  large  measure  of  attention,  by  an  ex- 
periment wliich  was  being  carried  on  by  some  of  its  most  active 
magistrates,  in  favour  of  a  system  of  open  trade.  They  ignored  in 
the  granting  of  certificates  every  consideration  as  to  the  requii-e- 
ments  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  gave  licenses  to  every  man  of  good 
character  who  held  a  house,  the  aiTangements  of  which  seemed  to 
the  bench  suitable  to  the  trade.  Theii-  theoiy  was  by  tliis  means 
to  break  down  all  monopoly,  and  to  see  whether,  by  free  licensing 
and  unlimited  competition,  the  money  value  of  a  license  could  not 
be  so  reduced  as  to  remove  the  temptation  which  the  present 
limitations  hold  out  for  men  to  enter  into  the  business  of  selling 
drink.  Deeply  impressed  with  what  I  believe  is  a  false  theory, 
that  beer  houses  are  more  dangerous  than  public  houses,  they  have 
given  to  the  trade  of  their  town  the  exactly  reverse  character  to 
that  which  it  obtains  in  Manchester.  "Whilst  in  oui-  city  there  were 
in  the  year  ending  September  29th,  1868,  482  public  houses,  and 
2070  beer  houses.  They  had  in  the  same  year  1875  public  houses, 
and  only  652  beer  houses.  The  enforcement  of  the  restrictions  on 
beer  houses  was,  I  believe,  also  more  strictly  attended  to  by  the 
police  in  Liverpool.  Against  the  652  beer  houses  in  Liverpool  597 
charges  were  laid,  and  425  convictions  were  obtained ;  whih; 
against  the  2070  beer  houses  in  Manchester,  the  number  of  charges 
were  807,  instead  of  1643,  as  the  proportion  would  have  led  us  to 
expect,  but  of  these  068  were  convicted,  instead  of  574,  as  the 
Liverpool  proportion  Avould  have  been.  The  result  of  the  greater 
power  for  producing  dnmkenncss,  wliich  arises  from  a  preponder- 
ance of  public  houses,  Avith  stronger  beverages  and  longer  hoiirs  in 
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Livei-pool,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  apprehensions  for  drunken- 
ness in  Livci-pool  were  17,IC1  as  against  11,732  in  ^1  anchcstcr ; 
while  the  offences  which  anse  from  drinking  arc  also  more  frequent 
and  heinous  in  Liverpool  than  in  our  city.  In  a  late  debate  in  our 
Town  Council,  Mr.  Alderman  King  made  the  following  statement: — 
"  During  the  year  27  murders  were  committed  in  Livei-pool,  and  2 
in  Manchester.  In  Liverpool  111  cases  of  shooting  and  stabbing 
were  reported,  and  41  in  Manchester.  There  were  30  cases  of  man- 
slaughter, and  1 1  in  Manchester.  There  were  iu  Livei-pool  1 1 9 
cases  of  assaiilt  with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm,  and  in 
Manchester  19." 

The  Liverpool  bencli  have  not  earned  theii'  experiment  to  an 
exhaustive  conclusion.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  result  of 
perfect  open  trade  would  be  ;  but  the  pro -jess  has  produced  such 
appalling  evils,  that  the  Bench  have  stayed  their  hands,  and  have, 
of  late,  returned  to  a  more  rational  system  of  exercising  their  dis- 
cretion, by  refusing  to  add  so  many  additional  public  houses  to  the 
already  overgrown  siipply  they  had  encouraged.  And,  further,  thoy 
introduced  into  Parliament  a  Bill,  which,  by  demanding  a  very  high 
rating  value  on  eveiy  house  for  which  a  license  was  sought,  and 
increasing  very  considerably  the  license  fee,  sought  to  limit  the 
number  of  public  drinking  houses ;  in  addition,  they  proposed 
considerable  reduction  in  the  houi's  of  sale,  and  gave  a  remission  of 
pail  of  the  license  fee  for  public  houses  which  dosed  on  Sundays, 
while  they  proposed  to  do  away  with  Excise  Licensing  altogether, 
and  gave  a  local  veto  to  the  occupiers  and  owners  of  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  house  seeking  a  license.  Unfortunately  this 
Bill  had  to  be  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  Government  opposition 
to  any  measure  that  was  not  imperial  in  its  character ;  and  which, 
aflPecting  revenue,  as  any  licensing  Bill  must  do,  should  be  intro- 
duced by  the  Government  authorities,  and  not  by  private  membei-s. 
This  brief  review  of  the  proposals  to  amcud  the  licensing  laws 
suggests  one  or  two  conclusions :  the  fii-st  is,  that  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  who  have  studied  the  question,  leads  to  the  necessity 
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of  a  wiiform  authority  for  (/ranting  licenses.  2ud,  the  necessity 
of  the  nieasiu-c  amending  the  lavr,  containing  means  for  diminishing 
the  numler  of  houses  opened  for  the  sale  of  drinh  and  the  shortening 
of  the  hours  of  sale  on  every  day,  while  most  of  the  proposals  con- 
tain clauses  for  the  entire  closing  of  such  houses  on  Sundays. 
Further,  increased  severity  is  required  in  the  enforcement  of  penalties 
for  infraction  of  license. 

Upon  these  points  I  tliink  all  who  have  considered  the  licensing 
question  carefully,  will,  with  very  few  exceptions  have  agi'ced  : — 

The  constitution  of  the  licensing  authority  itself  is  open  to 
controversy.  I  know  of  no  scheme  which  is  not  open  to  some 
objection,  but  I  lean  personally  to  the  proposal  of  a  Licensing 
Board  specially  elected  by  ratepayers  for  the  pui-pose. 

I  must,  however,  conclude  my  paper  ■with  a  statement  of  my 
own  strong  conviction,  founded  upon  more  than  twenty  years'  study 
of  this  important  question,  that  when  eveiy  possible  amendment 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Licensing  System,  the  result  will  still 
prove  unsatisfactory  for  the  removal  of  drunkenness  and  its  attend- 
ant evils.  As  long  as  the  public  sale  of  drink  is  allowed,  so  long  a 
proportionate  amount  of  intemperance  will  afflict  the  community. 
To  prohibit  the  public  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  by  an  imperial 
enactment  is  however  .a  proposition  that  I  do  not  dare  to  make. 
I  know  it  would  be  productive  of  so  much  opposition  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  carry  it  through  parliament,  that  no  one  will  be 
wild  enough  to  propose  such  a  scheme.  But  the  fact,  that  the 
Livei-pool  Magistrates,  the  Council  of  the  Association  for  the 
promotion  of  Social  Science,  Lord  Lichfield,  the  Licensing  Amend- 
ment League,  and  others  have  adopted  it  in  a  modified  fonn,  it  is 
true,  the  idea  of  a  permisssive  -seto,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of 
any  given  locality  either  by  dii'ect  vote  or  through  Town  Councils, 
should  be  able  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  drink  in  theii-  midst,  points 
to  one  measure  which  if  adopted  throughout  the  countiy  would 
lead  to  the  .ceasing  of  all  the  sale  of  intoxicants  by  gradual  steps. 
I   mean  of  course   the   Permissive  Bill   of  the  United  Kingdom 
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Alliiuicc.  This  measure  proposes  to  give  to  the  iuliubitants  of  uuy 
district  tlie  power  of  veto  on  the  issue  of  licenses,  whenever  by  a 
majority  of  two  to  one  the  y  so  detennine ;  in  other  words,  it 
proposes  to  make  the  opposition  which  the  neighbours  now  are  in 
the  habit  of  making  against  licenses  no  mere  protest,  no  mere 
appeal  for  protection  to  the  licensing  magistrate,  but  an  eflfcctivo 
proliibition  whenever  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  dcsii-e  it.  T 
cannot  enter  into  any  lengthened  ai'gument  in  favour  of  this 
proposal,  but  would  only  say  that  it  would  be  effective  wherever 
introduced,  because  supported  by  so  lai'ge  a  preponderance  of  public 
opinion :  that  it  would  be  gradual  in  its  operation,  only  those 
districts  adopting  it,  where  the  public  sentiment  had  been  so 
educated  as  to  desire  its  introduction  :  it  would  be  tested  in  one 
district  after  another,  and  only  introduced  into  new  localities 
when  its  success  in  neighbouring  places  had  shown  that  it  would 
work  beneficially.  Tested  rights  as  they  are  called  would  be  in  no 
case  rudely  attacked.  The  coming  day  of  proliibition  would  be 
heralded  by  so  many  signs  that  every  one  engaged  in  the  traffic 
would  by  common  prudence  be  enabled  to  withdraw  his  capital 
before  his  trade  was  prohibited.  The  revenue  of  the  country 
woidd  only  gradually  be  affected  as  even  the  most  sanguine 
advocates  of  the  Alliance,  or  the  most  desponding  defender  of  the 
licensed  trade  would  not  hope  or  fear  that  England  would  siiddenly 
be  converted  to  prohibition  principles,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  be  able  to  readjust  his  budget  all  the  more 
readily,  as  the  heavj-  local  chai-ges  inflicted  by  the  pauperism,  the 
crime,  the  sickness,  the  lunacy,  and  the  prematiu'c  deaths  brought 
on  by  intemperance  would  be  removed,  and  would  have  left  a 
sober  nation  intelligent  to  see  the  benefits  they  had  reaped  and 
willing  from  their  increased  and  increasing  income  to  contribute, 
should  it  be  needful,  to  the  general  income  of  the  country.  The 
idea  of  living  under  a  ycgimo  of  prohibition  need  not  frighten  any 
one.  More  of  our  coiintrymen  arc  happy  uiuler  such  a  ride  than 
most  people  imagine.     In  Ireland,  the  benefits  of  the  absence  of 
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public   siiK'   have   been   reaped  in  a   disliict  oP  Tyrone,   cxteiKliii'^ 
over  Gli  .square  miles,  where  poor  rates  have  i'ulleu  considerably  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  public   houses,   and  where  a  police 
station  lias  bc.'n  removed  in  consotjuence  of  its  no   longer  being 
found   needful.      In    Scotland    there  are    upwards  of   IGO   panshcs 
v.ithoiit  a  i)ublic  house  within  their  limits  and  no  complaint  comes 
from  t]u\se  happy  oases  among  the  diink  cursed  land.     And  in  our 
England  there  are  no  less  than  eighty  propiietors  kno\rn  to  exist 
who  have  exercised  their  power  as  landlords,  to  keep  away  from 
their  estates  the  evil   intluences  which  inevitably  flow  from  the 
I)ublic  hou<e.     IJecent  enquiries  in  the  southern  half  of  England, 
the  province  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  have  revealed  the 
astonishing  fact  that  more   than    1000   panshcs   exist   without  a 
place   where  drink   can   be   obtained,   and  surely    what   lias   been 
successfully  done  over  so  wide  an  area,  might  safely  be  permitted 
to  extend  further  and  further  as  public  opinion  declared  itsolf  in 
fiivour  of  such  extension,   until   we  might   liope  to  sec  our  native 
land  freed  from  the  stain  of  drunkenness  and  its  attendant  evils 
making  such  advances  in  political,   social,  and  religious  gi'owth  as 
would  gladden   every  patiiot's  heart,    and   becoming   indeed   the 
eynosui-e  of  nciirhbouring  lands. 
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Oil   Vagrants  and  'Tramps. 

Jh  T.  Bakwk.k  L.  1]aki;i!, 
fCorrcKj)Oti'linj  Member  of  the  Sockhj.) 

[Kc:id  :!iiaixh  lOtli,  1869.] 


The  qiiostioii  of  vagrancy  is  oiio  on  -which  so  much  has  been 
vriittcu  and  spoken  of  Uito  yeavs,  art!  most  of  the  ^vritc^s  and 
spcaliers  sccni  to  tliink  the  nature  and  cliaracter  of  the  vagrant  so 
Avcll  known,  that  it  woukl  appear  almost  presumptuous  to  describe 
liim  farther,  were  it  not  that  all  seem  to  vary  so  much  in  their 
accounts,  that  all  can  hardly  be  right.  The  most  iniportant  work 
that  we  have  had  upon  the  subject  is  the  volume  of  lleports  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  published  in  1866  ;  and  the  most  elabo- 
rate of  these  appears  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Doyle,  wlio  gives  us,  verbatim, 
the  opinions  of  forty- five  persons  of  great  experience  and  intelli- 
gence— as  chief  constables,  policemen,  or  masters  of  workhouses. 
All  agi'ec  that  there  exists  a  regular  defined  class  who  never,  or 
scarcely  ever,  do  any  work ;  but  who  live  on  workhouse  fore, 
largely  su^jplemented  by  begging  and  stealing.  All,  apparently, 
feel  assured  that  this  class  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  few 
AVho  are  really  ti'avelling  in  seaixh  of  work ;  and  yet,  wlieu  we 
compare  tliose  statements,  we  find  that  the  first  places  the  jii-opor- 
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tiou  ol  uUo  and  vicious  at  76  per  cont.  of  t].o  whole;  the  third  at 
20  per  cent.,  the  fourth  at  90  per  cent.,  and  the  rest  at  equally 
cbffcnng  degrees.  Eut  as  the  vagrants  in  one  workhouse  must  be 
of  the  same  class  as  those  of  another-in the  samecounty  at  least- 
all  camiot  be  riglit ;  nor  can  we  safely  trust  a  question  of  starvation 
to  the  discrimination  even  of  such  able  and  experienced  men  as 
iVir.  Doyle  quotes. 

Of  late,  we  have  had  numerous  opinions,  supported  by  ccx-tain 
expenences,  on  the  subject.  Some  tell  us  that  all  tramps  are  a 
class  by  themselves,  bom  and  bred  to  the  work-the  progenies 
^1tloslor  of  tramps  of  byegone  days;  yet  they  complain  that  the 
number  has  nearly,  doubled  in  the  last  few  years.  How  an  in- 
creased number  could  have  been  bom,  and  bred,  and  grown  up  in 
two  years,  is,  however,  yet  unexplained.  Another  has  taken  accu- 
rate accounts  of  the  history  of  1 000  tramps  (as  given  by  themselves), 
nnd  hnds  that  a  veiy  large  proportion  have  only  been  one  month  on 
the  road,  and  tells  us  that,  as  all  tramps  travel  over  all  En-land 

we  may  be  safe  in  taking  the  character  of  them  as  the  cha^racte; 
01  all. 

There  is  a  faiHng  into  whicli-ibrgive  my  saying-all  statistics 
are  hable  to  run.     It  is  what  in  my  old  studies  of  i\atui-al  History 
used  to  be  called,   the  dichotomous  system  of  classification-the 
divichng  into  two  parts  (and  subdivicUng  again),  by  a  clear  and 
clofinite  hue.     Ihere  is  always  something  very  pleasing  to  us  in  the 
Idea  of  a  clear,  hard,  definite  line  ;  but,  alas  !  it  can  seldom  be  re- 
conciled with  truth.     i\atm-e  passes  so  almost  imperceptibly  from 
one  group  to  another,  as  she  passes  from  night  to  dav,  that  any 
attempt  to  fix  a  point  at  which  one  begins  and  the  other  ends,  can 
but  nudcc  an  unreal  and  most  indefinite  distinction.     AVith  the 
class  of  vagrants  this  is  peculiarly  the   case.     Most  of  them  have 
been  working  men,  and  sunk  by  slow  degrees  to  theii-  present 
^n'etched  state;  and  to  attempt  t.  draw  a  clear  line  as  to  when 
each  one  of  them  ceases  to  be  an  honest  traveller,  and  becomes  a 
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hopeless  scamp,  is  as  vain  as  to  iix  tlic  minute  vh(>n  Summer  ends 
and  "Winter  begins. 

I  trust  that  your  Soeiety  will  I'orj^ivc  my  saying  that  whencvir 
I  nicet  with  statistical  caloulations  I  always  look  at  them  with 
suspicion,  imtil  I  find  tin-  grounds  on  which  they  arc  based.  Il' 
they  depend  on  the  discrimination  of  a  policeman,  or  of  a  master  of 
a  workhouse,  or  of  anj-  other  mortal  man,  to  fix  a  clear  and  definite 
line  between  the  shades  ^f  more  or  less  honest  (though  such  is  tho 
case  with  our  often  quoted  tables  of  "  known  thieves  and  depre- 
dators," and  other  crimmals),  I  feel  that  I  am  only  dealing  with 
that  least  reliable  of  subjects — Statistics  of  Guess. 

Yet,  if  we  arc  to  deal  vrith.  this  class  with  a  ^-iew  to  reduce  theii' 
numbers,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should  get  as  much 
knowledge  as  possible,  both  of  their  numbers  and  their  habits.  It  is  a 
time  saying  that  "knowledge  is  power" — \isually  meaning  that  know- 
ledge will  enable  us  to  direct  our  power  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
Put,  in  dealing  with  matters  of  ciime  or  A-ice,  the  mere  knowledge 
often  appears  sufficient  in  itself  to  subdue  the  e\i\.  Evil  hates  to 
be  known,  and  though  it  vnll  make  a  hard  fight  against  punishment 
it  will  shrink  from  publirity.  There  is  nothing  which  evil  doers 
appear  so  much  to  (bead  as  the  liaAing  thcii'  deeds  or  habits  brought 
to  light.  I  have,  ere  now,  dispersed  a  skilful  and  successful  gang 
of  poachers  without  a  single  prosecution,  by  shnply  sliowing  that  I 
knew  them  all,  and  had  somewhat  more  of  information  of  their 
movements  than  they  could  account  for  my  possessing.  So,  when 
wc  began  the  llcformatory  Avork,  I  found  that  when  I  had  once 
succeeded  in  making  an  accurate  list  of  the  young  thieves  of 
Cheltenham  (the  fii'st  toAvn  on  which  wc  began  regularly  to 
operate),  and  in  knowing  Avho  were  masters  and  who  apprentices  to 
the  trade,  the  capture  of  two  leaders  entirelj'  broke  up  the  system, 
and  reduced  the  numbers  of  boys  convicted,  from  53  in  1856,  to  14 
in  1857.  In  Bristol,  the  result  was  nearly  as  strildng,  and  I  have 
some   reason  to  believe   that  the   extraoriiinarv  decrease   in  the 
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juvciiile  crime  of  Loudon  may  fairly  be  attributorl,  hi  no  binall  de- 
gree, to  the  same  cause. 

But  if  such  effects  be  produced  on  ciiminals  by  a  mere  knowledge 
of  then- habits,  how  much  more  may  we  fairly  expect  would  be  the 
effect  on  vagi-ants  ?  The  fct  live,  as  far  as  they  can,  out  of  know- 
ledge of  the  public.  They  only  aim  at  concealment,  and  do  not 
seek  assistance.  But  the  beggar's  whole  object  is  to  appeal  to  the 
pubHc  under  folsc  pretences.  Show  the  truth— rob  him  of  his  false 
grievances,  and  let  him  have  no  true  ones,*and  his  trade  is  gone. 

How  then  can  wc  get  any  reHable  knoAvlcdge  of  the  class? 

Alas!  a  certain  amount  of  reliable  statistics  arc  given  us;  but, 
from  not  examining,  or  not  imderstauding  them,  we  misuse,  misstate,' 
and  pei-vert  them.  How  constantly  do  we  hear  of  "  30,000  or 
40,000  vagrants  "  constantly  travelling  in  England,  and  filling  our 
workhouses,  and  being  an  insupportable  burden  on  oiu-  ratepayers  ^ 
The  fact  is  not  so,  nor  anjtlung  like  it ;  but,  as  it  often  happens 
several  true  tacts  and  figures  are  taken  and  jumbled  up,  and  the 
figures  applied  to  Avi'ong  f^icts,  and  this  is  the  result.  The  true 
facts  are  these : — 

The  Poor  Law  Board  takes,  twice  in  the  year,  on  January  1st 
and  July  1st,  a  census  of  aU  rapunifs  properlv  so  called— that  is, 
such  as  are  on  these  nights  found  sleeping  in  workliouses.     These 
returns  are  published  in  the  Annual  lleport  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
The  Home  Office,   also,  some  one  night  of  tlie  year,   orders  the 
police  to  go  round  all  workhouses  and  tramp  lodging  houses,  and  to 
take  account  of  all  raprnds  and  ^r^;/^^.  who  are  found  in  either 
The  returns  are  published  in  the  Judicial  Statistics,  under  the  head 
of  "  \  agi-ants  and  Tramps,"  lumped  together  ;  and,  being  the  more 
startling  sum,  are  always  quoted. 
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But  kt  US  sec  the  true  account  for  tho  last  ten  years : — 


Vaokaxts 

AND    TllAMI'>. 

Vaoraxts  1\  thk 
AVoRKnorsK 

on    LODOING. 

Mean 

Propor- 
tion of 
Yagranta 

to 
Tramps. 

TUAMI'S. 

Jan.  Ist. 

July  Ist. 

1858 

22,559 

2416 

2069 

2242 

1  in  10 

20,317 

1859 

23,353 

2153 

2267 

2210  ; 

1  in  10 

21,143 

1860 

22,664 

1542 

1737 

1639    j 

1  in  14 

21,025 

1861 

24,011 

1941 

2705 

2323 

1  in  10 

21,688 

1862 

29,504 

1830 

3606 

2718 

1  in  11 

26,786 

1863 

33,182 

3234 

4128 

3681 

1  ill    9 

29,501 

1864 

29,114 

3138 

3369 

2672 

1  in  11 

26,542 

1865 

33,690 

3339 

3821 

0570 

1  in  10 

30,190 

1866 

33,191 

4469 

4075 

4272 

1  in    8 

28,919 

1867 

32,558 

5027 

5248 

5137 

1  in    0 

27,421 

1868 

1 

6129 

This  table  gives  us  some  curious  results  ;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
it  shows  us  how  the  absurd  error  has  arisen  of  stating  that  "  30,000 
or  40,000  vagi-ants"  are  living  on  the  rates,  when  the  real  number 
was,  even  January  1,1868,  only  6129.  It  also  shows  us  our  ignorance 
hitherto  on  the  wliolc  subject  of  tramps,  and  when  we  leam  our  own 
ignorance  we  gain  some  useful  knowledge.  Hardly  any  one,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  has  even  professed  to  give  any  account  of  this  great 
travelling  population  comprised  in  the  term  "  Tramp."  Some  few, 
no  doubt,  arc  vagrants  who  have  been  lucky  that  day  in  begging,  and 
prefer  a  night's  jollity  in  a  tramp  lodging  to  the  discomforts  of  a 
vagi-ant  ward;  but   these,    fi'om   the  relative  proportions  of  the 
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classes,  eaa  be  but  fcw.     Ou,   .hk,'  instable  has,  howo™-,  made 
a  ceasua  of  tbo  occupants  of  the  famp  lojghgs  of  Cheltenham,  on 


Hawkers 

Beggars 

Ragmen 

Wire  and  Tin  Woi-kers 

CMna  and  Umbrella-menders 

Chai'women  and  Laundi-ess 

Tailors,  Cap  Makers,  (S:c 

Labourers,  Drovers 

Caipenters,     :Masons,     Blaeksmiths,  / 
IVatchmakers,  Engineers,  Gardeners  j 
German  Musicians 


The  hawkers  live  a,  much  ),y  bogging  as  bv  the  very  small 
wares  they  sell.  Even  the  tailors,  ehina-mondcrs,  &J,  ofte" 
use  their  assumed  trades  as  a  cloak  for  begging.  Some  even 
c..To..or,s  labourers,  .e.,  do  the  same,  bnt,"no°,oubt,  .L;  of 
them  are  honest  men  tn,vdling  at  their  own  charges  i„  the  cheapest 
way  they  can.  These  27.-18,  (the  number  for  1867,  after  deducting 
the  mean  nun^ber  of  tramps),  cannot  be  set  dew.  as  in  any  Acn-Z 
affectmg  t  c  Eatcs-„r  as  being  affected  by  Poor  Law  Rules.  By 
no  means  aU  of  them  can  be  set  clown  as  Uving  dislionestlv,  but  I 
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fear  tliat  a  large  proportion  foiin  a  part  of  the  ^•icc  and  misery  of 
the  country.  But  though,  for  my  own  part,  I  care  more  to  reduce 
the  v'icc  and  misery  tlian  to  h'sscn  the  Kates,  still  I  see  no  means  of 
reducing  the  classes  of  tramps  except  by  cutting  off  the  supplies  from 
those  among  them  who  more  or  less  live  by  begging.  Of  tliis  more 
anon. 

But  to  retiuii  to  the  Table.  The  next  thing  which  strikes  us  is 
the  varying  proportions  of  vagrants  to  tramps.  In  1858  the 
vagrants  were  u)  of  the  whole,  and  with  some  variation  continued 
so  till,  in  1866,  they  became  ^,  and  in  1867  J  of  the  whole  This 
may  be  neai-ly  explained  when  wo  come  to  the  liistory  of  the 
last  two  years.  It  should,  however,  be  noticed  that  the  increased 
number  of  tramps  since  1856,  as  distinguished  from  vagrants, 
cannot  have  been  caused  by  Poor  Law  Regulations,  seeing  that 
they  are  entirely  independent  o^  them.  Yet,  from  1858  to  1865, 
when  they  reached  theii"  highest  point,  the  tramps — exclusive  of 
vagrants — increased  from  20,317  to  30,190,  or  by  nearly  one  half; 
and  since  then,  while  the  vagrants  have  been  largely  increasing, 
have  receded  to  27,481. 

But  to  come  to  the  vagi-ant  proper  (who  is  of  more  general 
interest,  because  he  touches  our  pockets),  as  we  keep  liim  we 
are  entitled  to  know  something  of  him  ;  and,  as  we  wish  to  amend 
him,  more  for  his  own  sake  and  for  the  general  well-being  of  the 
community  than  for  the  sum  he  costs  us,  it  is  oux*  duty  to  study  his 
history. 

First,  let  us  take,  as  the  mcst  important  subject,  the  sum  he  costs 
ns.  There  are  some  exaggerated  ideas  afloat,  and,  when  the  truth 
is  explained,  I  almost  fear  that  a  considerable  share  of  the  widely 
spread  interest  in  my  friends,  the  vagrants,  may  diminish.  "We  are 
told  that  the  nation  is  oppressed,  and  the  Ratepayers  are  groaning 
under  an  insupportable  burden  of  vagrants.  Take  the  case  of  your 
own  ITnion.  By  a  Return  I  had  from  your  House  of  Industry'  two 
years  ago,  it  appeared  that  you  lodged  and  fed  about  400  vagi'ants 
per  week.     That  would  equal  about  20,800  per  annum.     A  very 
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largo  number  incited.  Thu  food  is  usually  lib.  of  broad,  and  would 
cost  Hourly  twopcnco  per  night.  You  aro  liboral,  and  may  give 
more  largely  than  wo  in  the  South.  Call  it  throoponce  a-night. 
The  yearly  cost  of  vagrants  to  the  Union  of  Manchester,  which  last 
year  paid  £123,753  19s.  to  Poor  Eatcs,  would  bo  about  £280. 
Xow,  £280  of  Public  money  ought  not  to  be  wasted  or  .slighted; 
yet,  were  this  the  only  consideration,  I  think  you  would  hardly 
have  called  on  me,  at  so  long  a  distance,  to  write  a  paper  about  it. 

But  there  are  far  more  weighty  reasons  for  the  strong  interest 
that  is  felt  on  the  subject.  AYhore  there  arc  £280  spent  in  pro- 
viding necessary  relief  for  this  number,  there  is,  probably,  live  of 
ten  times  as  much  extracted  by  begging  from  the  pockets  of  the 
Ratepayers,  which  is  spent  in  vice.  This,  too,  is  raised,  not  as  taxes 
ought  to  be  raised,  in  equal  proportions  from  all ;  but  from  the  few 
in,  therefore,  unjustly  large  proportions;  and  from  those  few  who, 
if  not  strong-minded  or  wisely  judging,  are  kind-hearted  and  chaii- 
table — and  whom  it  is  both  our  wish  and  oiu"  dutj-  to  shield  from 
imposition.  But  far  beyond  even  these  do  Ave  desire  to  benefit  the 
vagrants  themselves — by  saving  them  from  themselves — from  the 
temptations  to  a  degraded  and  miserable  life,  and  by  making  honest 
labour,  or — if  they  cannot  get  or  cannot  perform  that — even  the 
life  of  a  resident  in  their  own  Avorkhouse  is  more  palatable  than  that 
of  a  vagrant. 

For  about  oOO  years  has  the  war  against  vagrants  been  Avaged, 
generally  Avith  the  same  weapon — harshness ;  and  Avith  the  same 
result — failui'o;  and  hci'o  avc  aro  at  tlic  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century  Avith  nearly  the  same  alarm  and  outcry,  though,  happily, 
with  far  less  cause  than  of  yore.  Our  roads  arc  not  now  made  \ux- 
safe  for  travellers,  by  reason  of  troops  of  sturdy  vagabonds  ;  nor  is 
our  Queen's  can-iage  "beset  while  riding  through  Islington  by  so 
many  beggars,"  as  caused  some  alarm  oven  to  the  stout-hearted 
Queen  Bess. 

In  the  14th  century  it  was  enacted  that  none  should  give  to 
beggars ;  and  labourers  Avorc  prohibited  from  wandering  from  their 
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liomcp,  and  orderocl  to  -vrork  for  their  masters  at  a  fixed  moderate 
rate  (I  think  there  "^verc  no  Trades'  Unions  in  those  days).  By 
the  12th  of  Eichard  II.  no  labourer  was  to  depart  from  his  hundred 
"without  the  king's  license,  and  any  so  found  ■were  to  be  placed  in 
the  stocks,  till  they  should  find  security  to  return  to  their  homes. 
This  appears  -what  some  of  our  friends  now-a-days  would  consider  a 
"wholesome  severity ;  biit  it  seems  not  to  have  ans-tt'cred,  for  in 
Henry  the  Seventh's  time  the  "svliole  nation  "was  alarmed  at  the- 
number  of  sturdy  beggars,  and  nn  Act  "was  passed  to  decrease  the 
ligour  of  the  former  enactment,  and  to  decree  that  men  found  a"svay 
from  their  homes  should  only  be  subjected  to  the  stocks  for  three 
days  and  nights,  "with  no  other  food  but  bread  and  "water;  but,  if 
taken  a  second  time,  for  six  days  and  nights.  Even  this  mild 
pro"vision  was  afterwards  lowered  to  one  day  and  night. 

In  the  22nd  of  Henry  YIII.,  it  Avas  asserted  that  beggars  had 
long  time  increased,  and  did  increase — by  the  occasion  of  idle- 
ness— whereby  had  insui'ged  and  sprung  continual  thefts,  and 
murders,  and  other  heinous  offences  (it  is  sometimes  pleasant  to  see 
that  our  forefathers  in  the  good  old  times  have  been  worse  off  than 
wc  are  now),  and  Justices  were  therefore  empowered  to  grant 
licenses  to  aged  and  disabled  beggars  to  beg  within  certain  limits ; 
but  if  they  begged  "without  a  license,  or  were  vagrant,  and  unable 
to  give  any  reckoning  how  they  lived,  they  were  to  be  tied  to  the 
end  of  a  cart  and  beaten  "with  whips  till  they  were  bloody. 

The  27th  of  Heniy  YIII.,  however,  makes  the  first  approach  to 
gi"ving  any  relief  to  beggars  at  the  public  cost,  and  orders  certain 
persons  in  each  parish  to  collect  alms  from  the  charitable  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  such  poor  persons  to  work.  But  it  added  that 
the  stxirdy  beggar  who  for  a  second  time  committed  the  offence  of 
being  found  a  vagrant,  should  have  the  gristle  of  his  right  ear  cut 
off,  and,  if  found  a  tlmxl  time,  should  suffer  death  as  a  felon. 

This,  too,  seems  to  have  failed,  for  in  the  1st  of  Edward  YI.,  it 
■was  enacted  that  any  nmagate  sen-ant,  or  any  other  which  liveth 
idly  and  loiteringly,  for  the  space  of  tlirce  days,  should  be  burned 
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on  the  breast  with  a  hot  ii'on,  witli  the  mark  Y,  and  adjudged  to 
be  the  slave  for  two  yeai's  of  whoever  brought  liim  before  the 
justice.  If  he  absented  himself  from  his  master  for  fourteen  days, 
he  should  be  mai'kcd  with  an  S,  and  adjudged  a  slave  for  ever.  A 
third  offence  was  felony — that  i.s,  death.  I  think  the  wannest 
advocates  of  "  real  good  strong  mcasiu'cs  "  in  the  present  day  could 
hai'dly  hope  to  introduce  any  more  stiingcnt  than  this ;  yet,  three 
years  after,  it  was  found  inoperative  and  repealed.  (For  most  of 
these  details  I  must  confess  my  obligation  to  the  most  interesting 
pamphlet  of  J.  Lambert,  Esq.,  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.) 

"VVe  come  now  to  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
enforced  the  collection  of  Rates  for  the  support  and  setting  to  work 
of  such  poor  as  cannot  othei-wise  maintain  themselves.  This 
inaugurated  a  great  principle,  namely,  that  there  ai"e  certain  im- 
portant national  matters  which  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  chance  of 
voluntary  charity — which,  excellent  as  it  is,  has  necessarily  the 
defect  of  being  uncertain — but  which  ought  to  be  supported  by 
fixed  and  permanent  laws,  which  shall  ensure  a  bare  sufficiency — 
leaving  scope  to  voluntary  work  to  do  what  more  may  be 
desirable. 

I  need  only  mention  farther,  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1834,  in  the 
prepai'ation  of  which  I,  then  young  and  worlcing  under  my  father^ 
had  some  slight  share  ;  but  which,  whatever  be  its  good  or  evil  as 
regards  resident  Poor,  scarcely  noticed  vagi'ants  at  all,  farther  than 
stating  that  they  were  to  be  lodged  in  a  ward  separate  from  the 
other  inmates,  and  "  dieted  and  set  to  work  as  the  Guardians  may 
direct."  As  Mr.  Cane,  P.  L.  Inspector,  observes  in  his  Report  on 
Vagrancy,  of  I860,  "Although  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  laid 
down  very  exact  and  even  minute  regulations  for  the  management 
of  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  a  workhouse,  they  issued  no  regula- 
tions for  the  treatment  of  vagi-ants  when  admitted  to  the  vagi-ant 
wards.  The  regulations  prescribe  the  classification — hours  of  rising 
and  rest ;  dress,  food,  education,  and  punishment  of  the  permanent 
inmates.     But  vagrants  are  expressly  exempted  from  these  regula- 
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tions ;  and  it  is  scarcely  au  exaggeration  to  say,  that  guardians 
liavc  been  left  to  treat  the  "casual  poor"  admitted  to  the  vagrant 
•wards  in  any  manner  that  seemed  most  expedient  to  the  judgment 
of  each  separate  Local  Board." 

Ere  I  finish  the  history  of  our  vagrant  legislation,  however,  I 
must  notice  one  other  paper — being,  as  I  believe,  the  only  notice 
which  the  Poor  Law  Board  has  taken  of  vagi-ants  in  the  34  years, 
previous  to  that  of  November,  1868.  I  allude  to  the  circular  of 
Axxgust  4,  1848;  which,  though  kindly  intentioncd  and  showing 
much  good  feeling,  yet,  from  being  misunderstood,  has,  I  believe, 
been  productive  of  much  evil — though  lauded  by  many  as  a  great 
success.  It  observes: — First,  that  "  Experience  has  sho-svn  that 
the  rouglmess  of  the  lodging  and  coai'sencss  of  the  fare  provided, 
while  they  inflict  undesirable  hai'dship  on  the  really  meritorious 
and  destitute  wayfarer,  do  not  counterbalance  the  inducements 
which  the  certainty  of  sustenance  and  shelter  holds  out  to  the 
dishonest  vagrant.  The  task  of  work  prescribed  and  foimd  useful 
where  it  has  been  properly  applied,  has,  from  its  being  only  occa- 
sionally enforced,  exercised  no  general  influence  as  a  test ;  and  the 
laws  against  vagrancy  and  disorderly  condvict  have  failed  to  produce 
the  effect  of  repression.  The  Board  are  luiablc  to  suggest  any  addi- 
tional test  or  j)unishment  that  shall  prevent  the  abuse  of  relief 
indiscriminately  extended  to  every  stranger  who  may  represent 
himself  as  destitute.  A  sound  and  vigilant  discrimination  in  respect 
of  the  objects  of  relief,  and  the  steadij  refusal  of  aid  to  all  ivlio  are 
not  ascertained  to  he  in  a  state  of  destitution,  are  obviously  the  most 
effectual  remedies  against  the  continued  increase  of  vagrancy  and 
mendicancy. 

The  Boards  of  Guardians  can  expect  little  help  from  Parliament, 
when  no  material  increase  of  their  present  power  appears  to  be 
requisite ;  nor  can  they  be  supplied  by  this  Board  with  any  rules  of 
action  that  can  reKeve  them  from  the  obligation,  or  prescribe  to 
them  the  precise  mode  of  exercising  that  discretion,  which  is,  and 
must  be  left,  entirely  to  the  local  authorities  in  each  case.     The 
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guardians  mmt,  therefore,  encounter  the  reaponsililities  of  their  2>osi- 
tion,  and  entrust  the  husi7iess  of  administering  relief  to  officers,  who 
shall  possess  sufficient  discrimination  to  distinguish  those  whose  urgent 
destitution  gives  them  a  claim  to  relief  from  those  who  throw  themselves 
hahittialhj  on  public  charity,  because  it  is  extended  to  all  who  choose 
to  ask  ity 

Secondly,  Observing  that  there  arc  a  certain  proportion  of  honest 
travellers  among  them,  it  goes  on  to  say — "  It  would  not  appear  to 
be  difficult  to  establish  a  system  by  which  this  deserving  class  of 
persons  might  be  furnished  with  such  evidence  of  their  character 
and  circumstances  as  might  afford  a  fair  presumption  of  the  tmth 
of  their  plea  of  destitution.  A  wayftirer  of  this  class  might,  at  the 
j)lace  where  the  cause  of  destitution  occurs,  be  enabled,  by  those 
who  arc  cognizant  of  it,  to  obtain  a  certificate  from  some  proper 
authority,  setting  forth  his  name,  the  cause  of  his  destitution,  and 
the  object  and  destination  of  his  joximey.  On  his  presenting  this 
certificate  at  any  workhouse,  the  master,  on  finding  that  it  was 
satisfactory,  that  the  applicant  was  on  the  road  to  his  destination, 
and  that  he  was  without  money  or  other  means,  might  at  once 
admit  him,  and  supply  him  with  the  usual  accommodation  of  the 
inmates.  In  this  way  the  honest,  but  destitute  wayfarer,  possessed 
of  such  credentials,  would  obtain  the  advantage  of  being  admitted 
into  the  workhouse  "without  reference  to  the  relieving  officer,  and 
also  of  receiving  better  accommodation  than  that  at  present  afforded 
to  him  in  the  vagrant  ward. 

These  certificates  would  doubtless  be  open  to  abuse  from  forgeiy 
and  personation  ;  but  as  they  would  be  granted  only  for  a  particular 
roiite  and  a  necessarily  limited  period,  the  facilities  for  such  abuse 
would  be  less  than  those  which  existed  under  a  somewhat  similar 
system  in  former  times  ;  and,  with  the  agency  of  the  present  im- 
proved class  of  poor  law  officers,  additional  precautions  might 
readily  be  devised.  At  any  rate  this  mode,  however  defective, 
would  supply  far  better  scciuities  against  imposture  than  the  present 
system  of  indisciiminate  relief." 
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AVith  rcgaid  to  the  first  of  these  recommendations,  I  really  am  by 
no  means  inclined  to  imdt rvalue  the  good-will  and  intelligence  of 
my  brother  Guardians  throughout  the  land;  but  I  shall  not  be 
thought  to  disparage  them  unfairly  if  I  say  that  they,  and  the 
officers  they  appoint,  are  merely  human  beings  ;  and  for  any  mere 
human  crcatiu-e  to  "  discriminate"  with  certainty,  between  a  really 
honest  man  travelling  in  search  of  work,  and  the  professional 
h}T)ocrito  who  has  for  years  been  studying  the  part  till  he  acts  it 
more  naturally  than  the  life  itself,  would  often,  though  not  always, 
bo  difficult.  But  to  discriminate  between  the  man  who  has  set  out 
honestly  to  seek  work — and,  not  finding  it,  has  plodded  wearily  on 
and  on,  gradually  becoming  weaker  and  more  degraded  in  mind 
and  body,  from  scant  food,  Avet,  diit,  and  hopelessness,  till  he 
hearkens  to  his  professional  companions,  and,  learning  of  them  to 
beg,  lie,  and  cheat, — to  decide,  I  say,  on  the  exact  point  at  which 
he  is  to  be  refused  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  more  than  can  be 
expected  of  mortal  man. 

The  Guardians,  hoAvever,  were  ordered  to  "accept  the  responsi- 
bility." Their  officers  turned  away  those  Avhom  they  thought 
undesen-ing.  There  was  immediately  a  change  in  the  state  of 
things.  Yagi'ancy — that  is,  the  numbers  in  the  House — decreased. 
Workhouse  masters  and  poi-ters  don't  like  tramps ;  guardians  don't 
like  paying ;  so  they  told  their  relieving  officers  to  think  a  little 
harder,  and  more  were  excluded ;  till  those  who  had  veiy  hard 
thinking  officers  of  strong  ''  discrimination"  were  able  to  shut  up 
theii-  tramp  Avards  altogetliei-,  and  congratulated  themselves  on 
having  put  down  vagrancy. 

And  Avhat  became  of  the  vagrants  ?  Did  they  staiA'e  or  go  to 
honest  Avork  ?  Xeither  one  nor  the  other.  As  a  poetical  vagrant 
Avrotc  on  the  Avail  of  a  Union,  Avherc  they  gave  only  skilly  and  no 
bread — 

"  It's  very  luikind,  nay,  further,  cruel. 
To  give  liere  merely  a  drop  of  tliin  gruel ; 
But  let  them  keep  it,  we  can  do  Avithout  it — 
And  T  mean  to  let  half  the  to^^^l  Icnow  about  it," 
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So  clicl  the  quondam  vagi'ants.  They  let  half  the  towu  know  that 
there  they  were,  -without  food,  without  work  whereby  to  earn  food, 
and  refused  the  relief  to  whieh,  since  the  43rd  of  Elizabetli,  e^  eiy 
man  in  England  is  by  law  entitled,  !Xow,  the  British  piddie,  though 
not  veiy  thoughtful,  not  always  reasonable,  yet,  is  kind]iearted;  and 
lias  a  strong  objection  to  letting  people  starve.  Give  a  man  a  good 
plea  of  starvation,  and  let  it  be  Avell  known,  and  the  odds  arc  that  his 
fortune  is  made.  The  former  vagi-ants  became  tramps — that  is, 
went  to  lodgings- — and  as  twenty  people  gave  to  each  just  enough 
to  prevent  starvation,  the  beggars  drove  a  tluiviug  trade ;  and  if 
they  had  any  gratitude,  di-ank  the  healths  of  the  guardians  who 
di'ove  them  from  the  parish  pui'se  to  that  of  the  generous  pubne. 
So  botli  guardians  and  beggars  were  satisfied.  I  knew,  a  short 
time  ago,  several  guardians  of  a  union,  Avho  congratulated  them- 
selves extremely  on  saving  the  Eates,  by  giving  vagrants  only 
ooz.  of  bread  at  night  and  none  in  the  morning ;  but  those  veiy 
men,  or  their  wives,  gave  away  poimds  worth  of  bread  to  beggars, 
who  sold  it  to  public-house  keepers  for  tlieii-  chickens. 

The  second  suggestion  was  a  failure,  because  it  proposed  that 
persons  intending  to  travel  should  go  to  some  authority  in  the  town 
where  they  had  lived,  and  get  a  certificate  of  respectability  wliich 
should  entitle  them  to  good  treatment  on  the  road.  But,  alas! 
when  a  slack  time  of  work  comes,  it  is  not  the  most  respectable, 
steady,  and  thoughtful  men  who  are  thrown  out.  It  is  usually  the 
rather  idle,  or  di-unken,  or  old,  or  weak,  who  arc  first  turned  oft\ 
These  usually  hang  on  about  the  town  till  they  have  spent  all  their 
money,  and,  perhaps,  got  a  little  in  debt ;  and  then,  in  desperation, 
go  to  try  for  work  elsewhere — they  know  not  where.  These  men 
could  not  get  a  certificate  of  great  respectability,  yet  they  are  not 
men  who  ought  to  be  starved ;  and  the  public  won't  let  them  be 
starved.     So,  as  we  have  seen,  they  often  live  in  clover. 

Now,  after  all  these  failures,  who  will  be  bold  enough,  or  impu- 
dent enough,  to  suggest  a  remedy  ?  I  think  wc  may,  at  least,  lay 
down  some  principles  to  guide  iis. 
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1  St,  To  deter  from  vagTauey  is  not  a  mere  selfish  measure  to  save 
our  own  poekets  ;  tut  it  is  a  duty  to  our  poor  neighbours — the  va- 
grants themselves.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  life  encour- 
ages idleness,  Ij'ing,  and  fraud.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  possesses 
a  strong  fascination  for  those  who  have  once  embarked  in  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  strong  temptation  to  evU,  and  so  long  as  we  pray  not 
to  be  led  into  temptation,  it  must  be  oiu-  duty  to  keep  oui-  poor 
brethren  out  of  it,  if  we  can.  A^'e  must,  therefore,  endeavour  to 
make  the  life  of  a  vagrant  unpalatable  to  his  pai-ticular  feelings. 

But,  Secondly,  we  must  take  the  greatest  care  that  we  do  not  go 
against  the  feelings  of  tliat  gi'eat,  wann-heai-ted,  hot-headed  animal, 
who,  though  often  imreasoning,  and  rash,  and  wi'ong  in  details,  yet 
is  veiy  apt  to  be  right  in  the  main,  namely — the  British  piiblic. 

If  we  do  anything  really  harsh  or  cruel,  or  even  if  we  allow  the 
public  to  tliink  eiToneously  that  we  are  hard  or  cniel,  we  defeat 
oui-  own  ends  with  certainty.  It  is  worth  much  trouble  and  cost 
to  explain  all  we  do  to  the  public  ;  and,  if  possible,  to  interest 
them  in  imderstanding  both  oiu'  object  and  means. 

3rd,  It  is  neither  wise  nor  right,  nor  in  any  possible  degree  de- 
sirable, to  sliift  the  biu'den  of  supporting  the  travelling  poor 
(whether  they  be  honest  or  dishonest, )  from  the  Rates — which  on 
the  one  hand  ensiu'e,  or  ought  to  ensui'e,  sufficiency  to  all,  but  waste 
to  none — and  to  thi'ow  it  on  to  promiscuous  charity,  which  must 
from  its  very  natiu-e  be  uncertain,  sometimes  insiifficient,  more  often 
mischieviously  abimdant — and  costing  from  five  to  ten  times  as 
much  as  the  certain,  and  reliable,  and  legal  supply, 

4th,  In  a  mercantile  country  like  ours,  subject  to  the  fluctuations 
inseparable  from  trade — it  is  of  no  more  use  for  us  to  attempt  to 
limit  every  man  to  his  own  parish,  whether  wages  there  be  high  or 
low,  as  Avas  vainly  attempted  even  iu  the  days  of  Richard  the 
Second,  than  it  Avould  be  to  limit  the  trade  of  England  to  the  sup- 
ply of  our  own  coimtrymen.  If,  in  the  time  of  the  cotton  famine, 
all  the  men  of  Lancashii'c  had  been  compelled  to  remain  in  their 
own  parishes  supported  by  the  Rates  till  better  times  should  come, 
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could  it  liavo  boon  endured  ?  A  uiau  must  be  allowed — nay, 
assisted,  to  do  liis  best  to  find  work  for  himself.  At  the  same  time 
the  assista7]ee  we  give  sliould  be  carefully  watched  and  regulated, 
so  that  it  may  not  become  a  temptation  to  liim  to  take  up  a  life  of 
wandering. 

Lot  us  now  turn  briefly  to  the  history  of  the  last  few  years. 
The  Cireidar  of  1848,  enabled  and  induced  many  workhouses  to 
close  their  vagrant  wards.  The  public,  of  course,  soon  were  made 
aware  of  this,  and  knowing  that  a  man  in  a  strange  town  must  eat 
or  die,  they  gave  him  money  for  supper  and  bed  at  a  tramp  lodging, 
and  soon  got  into  a  permanent  habit  of  giving,  of  which  it  is  now 
difficult  to  break  them.  ■  It  is  true  that  all  vagrant  wards  were  not 
closed ;  but  the  public  did  not  know  which  were  closed  and  which 
were  not ;  nor  had  they  any  means  of  knowing  whether  a  beggar 
had  food  or  not.  So  they  gave  to  all.  Some  years  ago,  however, 
several  cases  of  death  or  extreme  destitution  became  kno-\vn,  and 
and  the  Board  began  to  urge  Unions  to  open  and  improve  theii' 
Vagrant  Wards.  Tliis,  of  itself,  would  account  for  some  increase 
in  the  numher  admitted,  even  without  an  increase  in  the  niimber 
of  wandering  poor,  (and  the  Poor  Law  Ecturns  notice  only  the 
number  admitted). 

In  1866,  however,  the  depression  of  Trade  thrcAV  many  out  of 
work.  Tlie  best  men  indeed,  found  immediate  employment,  but 
where  they  did  so,  others  were  necessarily  discharged,  and  these — 
tlic  rather  idle,  perhaps  di-unken,  but  also  the  old  or  weak,  found 
themselves  without  work,  and  set  foi'th  to  seek  it  where  they  could, 
till  after  wandering  for  long  on  a  pound  of  bread  a  day,  and  often 
not  that,  they  simk  by  degxees  into  the  complete  Vagrant  Class. 

The  question  is  now,  how  to  dispose  them  to  retiu'n  to  work  if 
they  can  get  it. 

The  first  point  is,  to  take  care  that  at  every  workhouse  through 
the  coimtry,  every  vagrant  shall  have  sufficient  food  to  quite  secure 
him  from  serious  want,  and  that  he  shall  have  no  harsh  treatment. 
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iiu  dirt,  no  iuirJ.>hip  lluit  will  (.■uablc  him  to  appeal  lu  tlic  ibiUiigs 
of  the  public. 

The  second  is  to  make  the  public  aware  of  the  new  s-tate  of 
things.  This  may  be  done  through  the  Press,  by  handbills 
lilcralli/  posted,  and  renewed  when  torn  down ;  but  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  no  means  have  been  so  efficacious  as  the  asking 
the  Bishop's  permission  to  send  a  circular  to  the  Clergy.  Three 
Clergynicu  out  of  foiu-,  in  this  county,  iised  to  give  a  piece  of  bread 
or  a  pemiy  to  every  beggar,  under  the  impression  that  any  one  of 
them  migJit  be  starving.  Xow,  liaAing  confidence  iii  our  system, 
I  tlunk  that  not  one  in  ten  ever  gives  to  a  beggar,  and  by 
degrees  they  arc  persuading  theii'  flocks  to  abstain.  The  vagi'ants 
gi-umble  terribly,  that  Gloucestershii'e  which  used  to  be  one  of  tlie 
best  counties,  is  the  vciy  worst.  "  Yoii  ca'nt  get  a  diink  of  Avator 
unless  you  have  a  ticket." 

jS^ow,  with  all  this  kindness,  "oith  ample  leave  and  assistance 
given  to  every  man  to  travel  in  search  of  work,  how  can  we  prevent 
the  idle  fi'om  abusing  the  kindness,  and  taking  to  a  mere  vagabond 
life '?  and  above  all,  how  arc  we  to  get  that  knowledge  of  each 
man's  history,  which  will  enable  us  to  deal  fairly  with  him? 

Oiu"  plan  is  simple.  When  a  vagi'ant  applies  at  any  Avorkhouse, 
he  is  asked  if  he  has  "a  ticket  of  way."  If  he  has  none,  he  is 
still  received,  lodged,  and  sTifficicntly  fed ;  but  next  morning,  he 
must  do  a  task  of  four  hours  work.  Tliis  is  the  longest  now  allowed 
by  the  Poor  Law  regulations,  hut  it  may  he  fairhj  increased.  On 
leaAing,  he  is  offered  a  ticket  if  he  likes  to  have  it.  Tliis  is  not 
like  the  ticket  of  1848,  a  certificate  of  chai'acter,  but  merely  a 
proof  that  a  man  calling  himself  John  Smith,  height  oft,  GiUi, 
hair  dark,  from  Bristol  to  Livei-pool,  slept  at  Gloucester,  on 
March  10.  If  he  takes  this  and  applies  the  next  night  at  another 
workhouse  at  a  fau-  distance,  according  to  his  strength,  on  the  road 
to  Liverpool,  he  is  again  relieved,  fed,  and  lodged,  but  as  he  has 
travelled  fairly  on  that  day,  he  is  let  go  in  the  morning  without  a 
task,  and  with  liis  ticket  re-dated,  ;ind  signed  by  the  Master.  Thus* 
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if  he  really  i.s  anxious  to  i-facli  Livcii)ool,  ho  travels  with  cvciy 
facility  that  cau  he  given  him,  and  the  public  knowing  tliis,  -will 
refuse  to  help  him  further.  But,  if  in  in  truth,  he  only  wishes  to 
h'ad  an  idle  lifi',  wandenng  from  workhouse  to  workhouse,  at  short 
distances,  his  ticket  does  not  avail  him,  and  he  must  do  a  task  of 
work  each  morning,  and  that  task  must  he  increased  in  severity  till 
the  20  miles  a  day,  or  so,  of  straiyht  walk  along  the  road,  becomes 
the  easier  of  the  two.  But,  pleasant  as  a  vagabond  life  may  be, 
when  a  man  has  only  to  move  from  one  workhouse  to  the  next, 
varied  by  calls  at  all  houses;  near  the  line,  cheered  by  an  occasional 
sixpence  or  penny,  or  even  bread,  which,  giAcn  to  save  a  fellow 
creature  from  starvation,  will  help  to  fatten  the  pigs  of  the  next 
publican ;  it  is  a  very  difFereut  thing  when  he  comes  to  walk 
20  miles  straight  along  the  road,  day  after  day,  without  a  grievance 
wherewith  to  wring  a  little  comfort  from  a  compassionate  public ; 
obliged  either  to  carrj-  with  him  the  proof  of  his  travel  for  the  last 
few  days  at  least,  or  to  do  a  steady  hard  task  of  work  for  every 
day  on  wliich  he  does  not  walk  a  proper  distance.  Yet,  thougli 
impleasant,  this  is  no  giievance  he  can  complain  of  to  the  public, 
because,  if  he  be  doing  his  best  to  find  work,  he  has  all  he  can  ask 
for.     If  he  be  not,  he  proclaims  himself  undcser'^'ing. 

The  success  of  tliis  plan,  however,  must  necessarily  depend  on  its 
being  widely  spread  and  uniformly  carried  out.  There  are  but  two 
means  of  obtaining  uniformity.  Either  a  central  power  must  rigidly 
impose  it  on  all,  or  the  local  Authorities  must  take  it  up  willingly. 
The  first  method  is  the  most  speedy  ;  the  second,  if  Boards  of 
Guardians  will  act  for  themselves  without  being  driven,  would  be 
the  most  satisfactory.  Hitherto,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  so  much 
as  I  know  of  England,  the  chairmen  even  of  the  unions  have  ne\  or 
been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  to  talk  over  Poor  Law  matters,  and 
exchange  information  and  experience.  Justices  meet  at  Petty  and 
Quarter  Sessions ;  County  chairmen  now  meet  twice  in  the  ycai"  in 
London ;  farmers  meet ;  manufacturers  meet ;  but  chairmen  of 
unions  have  hardly  ever  met,  and  consequently  there  is  no  uni* 
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foniiitj-  of  uctiou,  except  Avlicu  tied  down  by  the  Toor  Law  Board. 
This  is  not  well.  Important  changes,  -we  are  told,  arc  to  be  made 
in  the  Poor  Law.  Xouc  Avould  be  able  to  give  more  valuable  ad- 
vice or  infoi-mation  iii  this  than  the  chaii-men  of  unions,  if  they  met 
and  consulted  ;  but  the  opinions  of  655  chaii-men  without  considta- 
tion  would  be  discordant  and  valueless.  Of  late,  a  few  such  meet- 
ings have  been  held.  In  November,  1867,  the  chairmen  of  the 
Lancashii'c  Unions  met  at  Preston.  Those  of  Bedfordshii'e  met  in 
January ;  and  those  of  Stafford,  Warwick,  Salop,  and  Cheshire  met 
at  Stafford  last  mouth.  But  I  look  -with  more  hope  to  a  meeting  of 
those  of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  "Worcester  last  year,  at  Malveni, 
where  we  came  on  the  Monday  afternoon,  dined,  and  spent  the 
evening  ;  and  the  next  day  discussed  vagi-ancy  for  some  houi's  ;  then 
walked  up  the  hills ;  and  many  dined,  and  slept  the  next  night. 
Such  an  aiTangement,  of  coiu'sc,  allowed  for  a  great  deal  of  waste 
time,  and  if  it  be  desired  that  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  should 
make  such  acquaintance,  as  will  facilitate  coiTcspondence  and  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  of  interest;  nothing  is  so  useful  as  icaste  time. 
The  meeting  answered  so  well  that  it  was  voted  that  it  should  be 
annual ;  and  I,  as  Sccretaiy,  am  just  preparing  for  another  on  the 
3rd  of  Itay.  I  have  good  hopes  of  seeing  several  meetings  of  two 
or  three  Counties  each  on  the  same  plan. 

But  to  return  to  vagrants.  Some  other  valuable  measures  have 
been  sugguestcd,  Avhich  I  will  mention  briefly.  On  Tuesday, 
July  28,  last,  in  the  House,  Sir  Michael  Beach  raised  the  (question 
for  future  consideration,  whether  vagi'ants,  "being  generally  the 
poor  of  the  coimtiy  and  not  of  any  particular  union,  should  not  be 
paid  for  oiit  of  the  Coiuity  Hate,  and  theu*  care  and  custody  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  most 
valuable  suggestion  ;  and  nearly  every  memorial  that  has  since  gone 
to  the  Poor  Law  Board  has  prayed  for  it.  .iUso,  at  Witney,  in 
Oxon,  and  at  Oswestry,  Salop,  and  Xortldeach,  Gloucestershire,  the 
Aagrants  are  all  lodged  in  separate  small  rooms.  This  is  a  gi*eat 
comfort  to  honest  travellers,  but  deprives  habitual  vagi-ants  of  a 
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Scsvi  .  --  -ltd  to  thtir  brethren  througli  the  county,  the  ex- 
pediency of  enforcing  the  laws  against  begging  -with  greater  strict- 
ness. This  has  been  done.  About  350  have  been  sent  to  gaol  when 
found  begging ;  and  the  total  number  of  vagrants  in  the  county 
have  diminished  by  about  one-tenth,  while  elsewhere  they  hare 
increased.  This  I  hold  to  be  a  good  measure,  though  I  am  against 
severity  in  many  points.  Begging  is  an  offenc-e  against  ♦^^k-  ^''^'. 
and  when  we  give  sufScicnt  relief  it  is  inexcusable. 

11^  then,  I  am  asked  how  to  make  vagrancy  c-c-ase  as  a  ti'adc,  I 
should  say — 1st,  Give  sufficient  food  to  all  who  apply ;  let  there  be 
no  dirt,  no  bullying,  nothing  that  can  be  all(^c-d  as  a  grievance. 
2nd,  Make  it  known  to  the  public  that  such  is  the  case  and  beg  them 
not  to  give.  3rd,  Use  the  ticket  system ;  not  as  a  magical  spell, 
but  as  a  means  of  relieving  from  task  work  those  who  travel  fairly 
in  order,  that  you  may  justly  enforce  a  harder  task  on  such  as  are 
not  travelling  straight  at  their  best  pace.  4th,  TTrge  the  transfer- 
ence of  vagrants  from  the  Poor  Law  and  workhouse  to  the  police 
and  County  Bate,  so  as  to  get  a  thoroughly  uniform  action,  oth, 
Then  bmld  vagrant  wards  at  the  police  stations,  with  separate 
rooms — I  should  rather  prefer  the  Witney  plans  to  those  at 
Oswestry,  as  less  expenidve.  And,  6th,  TThen  you  have  made  the 
vagrant  wards  decent,  with  sufficient  food,  pumsh  sharply  all 
beggars. 

All  these  remedies  will  work  weU  together — almost  any  may  be 
used  sejMxrately — ^but  to  the  union  of  aU  we  must  look  if  we  would 
reduce  professional  vagrancy  to  its  lowest  point. 
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A  Bemew  of  the  Cotton  Trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom,  during  the  Seven  Years,  1862 — 1868. 
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The  purpose  of  the  follo-^ing  paper  is,  to  trace  out  some  of  the 
more  important  consequences  of  the  gi'eat  ci\-il  war  in  the  United 
States  of  America — so  far  as  it  affected  the  trade  in  Cotton  and 
Cotton  Manufactures  of  this  country.  These  consequences  are  vast 
and  serious,  -whether  wc  regard  such  as  have  already  fallen  upon 
us,  or  such  as  have  yet  to  he  experienced. 

The  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  was  effected  in  the  month  of 
July,  1861.  From  that  time,  the  American  cotton  field  was  prac- 
tically closed  for  four  years.  Foriunately,  the  crop  of  I8G0-61 — 
the  largest  ever  gi-own  in  the  United  States — had  ah-eady  been 
shipped,  and  was  safely  housed  in  the  ports  of  the  consuming 
countries.  The  existence  of  this  stock,  and  the  doubts  then  widely 
entertained  of  a  long  continuance  of  the  war,  kept  prices  of  cotton 
comparatively  low  until  nearly  the  end  of  1861.  I  have,  therefore, 
in  the  tables  appended  to  my  paper,  and  in  the  comparisons  drawn 
from  them,  considered  the  year  1861  as  too  little  affected  by  scarcity 
to  belong  to  the  famine  period. 
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Tlicrcremiuntlaii  .seven  ycar>i,  from  Jauuaiy,  18G2,  to  December, 
1R68 — yrnrs  of  scarcity  and  abnormal  prices — wliicb  I  propose  to 
r. .  1..  »»•,  comparing  them  -with  the  seven  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding, namely — from  January,  18.5.5,  to  December,  1861.  To  suit 
the  purposes  of  this  comparison,  I  have  arranged  the  tables  in 
the  appendix  luiiformly,  to  comprehend  these  two  septeimial 
periods. 

The  effects  of  the  "war  upon  the  cotton  trade  were  felt  mainly  in 
thi-ee  ways : — in  the  opening  up  of  new  and  extended  sources  of 
supply  ;  in  an  enoi-mous  rise  of  price  ;  and  in  a  diminished  use  of 
cotton  fabrics,  accompanied  by  an  enlarged  use  of  woollen  and  Knen 
goods. 

From  nearly  the  beginning  of  this  century  to  the  year  18G1,  the 
United  States  were  the  chief  soiu-ce  of  European  cotton  supply. 
As  regards  this  countiy,  American  cotton  constituted,  in  1860, 
85  per  cent,  of  o\u"  whole  imports.  In  1862 — the  first  famine 
year — we  received  but  4  per  cent.,  and  that  proportion  reached  us 
either  through  Mexico  or  the  blockaded  poi-ts  ;  and,  in  1868,  we 
still  derived  only  43-38  per  cent,  from  the  Tnited  States.  Taking 
a  wider  view,  we  find  that  during  the  years  1855  to  1861  that 
country  contributed  75-05  per  cent,  of  our  imports,  and  during 
1862  to  1808  only  28-19  per  cent. 

The  order  in  wliicli  the  chief  coutributorics  stood  duiing  the 
fbnner  seven  years  is  as  follows : — 

1855  to  1801. 

United  States contributing  75*05  per  cent. 

East  Indies ,,  18-92         ,, 

Egypt „  3-24 

Brazil .,  1-95         „ 

Mediteirancan  countries  (except  Egypt) . ,  "02         , , 

China  and  Japan .,  -01         ,, 

Other  Countries  ..,,,, ..  "81  ., 

100-00 
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During  the  luttov  .seven  years  tlie  order  was  ; — 
1802  to  1868. 

East  Indies contx-ibxitiug  49-£6  per  cent. 

United  Stiites „  28-19  „ 

Egypt „  10-79 

Brazil ,,  5-38  ,, 

China  and  Japan ,,  2-29  ,, 

Mediten-anean  Countries    ,,  1"30  ,, 

Other  Countries ,.  2-79  ,, 

100-00 


Of  these,  in  1868,  China  and  Japan  had  -wholly  ceased  to  contri- 
bute ;  miscellaneous  countries  had  reduced  their  proportion  to  1-40 
per  cent.,  and  the  Mediterranean  to  -03  per  cent.  India,  Egyi)t, 
and  Brazil  have  substantially  maintained  their  ground,  during  the 
two  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  removal  of  the  blockade. 
India,  indeed,  appears  to  have  slightly  receded  since  1866,  and 
Egypt  since  1865,  but  not  so  much  so  as  Table  No.  2  indicates  ; 
for  the  fonner  has  resumed  her  practice  of  sending  cotton  to 
China  since  1865;  and  both  India  and  Egypt  have  shipped  more 
largely  than  in  foi-mcr  years  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  So  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  Brazil  is  the  only  country,  except  America, 
■which  has  steadily  continued  to  increase  her  shipments  since  prices 
culminated  in  1864.  Her  progress  from  1861  has  been  not  a  little 
remarkable,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  has  been  rcgxdar 
and  constant.  In  1861  we  received  from  Brazil  17,290,000  lbs., 
and  in  1868,  98.719,000  lbs.,  an  increase  of  470  per  cent. 

Xow,  what  probability  is  tliere  of  these  tlu-ee  important  cotton 
fields  maintaining  their  large  supplies  ?  Will  they  still  grow 
cotton  on  a  scale  as  large  as,  or  larger  than,  of  late — when  the 
stimulus  of  abnormally  liigh  prices  is  withcb-awn  ? 

India,  certainly,  seems  most  likely  to  hold  her  position.  It  was 
never  doubted  that  she  was  capable  of  growing  sufficient  cotton  to 
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become  a  formidable  competitor  -vvith  the  Uuited  States,  so  far  as 
quantity  was  conccmcd.  But  there  were  two  great  obstacles  to  the 
rrmprtif'(^-i  becoming  cfiectivc — the  veiy  inferior  quality  formerly 
jjiu^aced,  and  the  rude  and  imperfect  modes  of  transit  in  India.  In 
the  latter  respect,  vast  improvements  have  been  accomplished 
duiiug  the  last  seven  years.  And  these  improvemenls  arc  still 
going  on.  Every  year  witnesses  some  advance  in  the  preparation 
and  packing  of  the  staple,  and  in  reducing  the  cost  of  its  carriage 
to  the  sea-board.  Its  quality,  too,  has  gi-eatly  changed  for  the 
better,  whilst  adaptations  in  macliinery  at  home  have  insured  for  it 
a  steady  consumption.  Kot  less  important  is  the  foct  that  we  have 
in  India  a  large  nu'al  population,  who  have  greatly  gained  by  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  who  have  learned  to  depend  upon  it  for 
their  subsistance,  and  to  find  their  reward  in  improved  methods  of 
culture. 

Egypt,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  not  increase  her  supply  with  re- 
duced prices,  and  she  may  diminish  it  considerably.  The  limited 
extent  of  land  suitable  for  agricultui'e  has  itself  put  bounds  to  the 
cultivation  of  cotton.  But,  besides  this,  oppressive  taxation,  capri- 
cious local  administration,  and  otficial  rapacity  have  extinguished, 
to  a  large  extent,  all  incentive  to  industry — by  renderiag  its  reward 
uncertain  and  insecui'c.  Readers  of  Lady  Duff  Gordon's  "Letters 
from  Egypt "  will  retain  strong  impressions  of  tliis  featxu-e  in 
Egj-ptian  life.  Fiuther  and  more  recent  evidence  is  afforded  by 
Mr.  Stanley,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Alexandria,  who,  in  his 
Eeport,  dated  June  16,  1868,  says  — 

"  Isot  the  least  among  the  causes  ■^•hich  have  contributed  to  the 
general  falling  off  of  crops  of  all  kinds,  is  to  be  found  in  the  oppres- 
sion under  which  the  fellahs  arc  suffering,  The  Govemment  has 
exacted  from  them  more  than  it  was  thought  they  even  possessed, 
and  for  more  than  they  could  pay  with  any  hope  of  aftcrAvards 
prospering. '  They  now  pay  in  taxes  direct,  and  indirectly  in  other 
^ays,  at  least  70  per  cent,  more  than  in  186."),  when  the  price  of 
cotton  was  double  what  it  is  now The  luxuzics-  of  the 
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fellabs  have  all  gone.     Tlieii-  hoards,  their  cattle,  the  very  seed  has 

been  taken  from  them  to  pay  taxes  in  anticipation 

From  many  villages  the  men  have  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  tax- 
gatherer,  and  many  never  retiuii — those  who  remained  being  com- 
pelled to  cultivate  the  absconders'  land,  taking,  also,  its  debts  and 
taxes.  I  write  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  obtained  from 
the  peasantry  in  the  interior,  that  even  the  women  have  been 
flogged  to  make  them  give  up  tlieii'  jewellery  for  taxes  due  from 
their  husbands."  Mr.  Stanley  adds,  that  land,  which  in  1865 
was  worth  £oO  an  acre,  can  now  be  bought  at  £5. 

In  Brazil,  the  prospects  are  brighter.  Its  vast  extent,  its  fertility, 
its  fitness  of  climate,  constitute  the  fia'st  essentials  of  a  great  cotton 
producing  country.  Tlie  Government,  with  a  certain  slow  vigour', 
are  removing  the  obstacles  to  cheap  transit — obstacles  which  at 
present  add  enormously  to  the  cost  of  production.  The  question  of 
Brazilian  slaveiy  need  excite  no  alarm.  "We  are  told,  indeed,  by 
Professor  Agassiz,  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  L'nited  States 
has  sealed  its  doom  in  South  America  ;  but,  he  adds,  that  manu- 
mission and  freedom  by  purchase  are  bringing  about  a  gradual 
abolition ;  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  look  for  that  disorganization 
of  industry  which  followed  sudden  emancipation  in  the  "West 
Indies  and  the  United  States.  ''•' 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  but  a  small  population  in  Brazil. 
"We  have,  however,  no  evidence  that  the  gi'owth  of  cotton  has  as 
yet  received  a  check  from  that  source. 

It  appears,  then,  that  one  residt  of  the  gi'eat  war  has  been,  to  give 
us  at  least  two  important  soui'ces  of  supply,  where  the  hindrances 

*  Wo  are  told  in  the  letter  of  the  con-cspondent  of  the  Brazil  and  Eiver 
riate  Mail,  dated  Kio,  February  23rd,  1869,  that  "the  pro%-iiice  of  Ceara  has 
voted  SI. 5, 000  in  the  estimates  of  the  year,  to  be  applied  in  the  manumission 
of  female  slave  children,  with  a  view  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  slaverj'  in 
that  part  of  the  country." 
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to  a  yet  increasing  production  of  cheap  cotton  are  mainly  mechanical, 
and  arc  being  gradually  removed. 

Turning  now  for  a  moment  to  tlie  United  States,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  a  state  of  things  widely  differing  from  that  which,  prior 
to  the  war,  had  made  the  Slave  States  the  most  successful  cotton 
field  in  the  world.  Light  taxation,  an  organized  system  of  laboiu' 
specially  trained  for  cotton-growing,  under  perfect  control,  and  sup- 
ported by  ample  capital,  have  given  place  to  conditions  in  every 
respect  the  very  opposite  of  these.  i\jid  with  the  result  that,  in  four 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  crop  does  not  reach  more  than 
sixty  per  cent,  of  that  raised  in  1860-61,  the  year  before  it  began. 
Of  the  whole  production,  a  more  limited  proportion  is  exported,  in 
consequence  of  the  present  very  large  home  consumption  of  raw 
cotton — which  is  fostered  by  extraordinarily  high,  and,  in  many 
cases,  prohibitory  duties  upon  imported  manufactures. 

There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  be  the  chief  cotton-groAving  country  in  the  world  ;  and  that  the 
prospect  of  a  low  range  of  prices  in  the  future,  must  depend  upon 
the  cost  of  production  there.  ^Miether  free  labour  will  finally 
prove  cheaper  than  slave  labour  is  a  C[Ucstion  that  only  time  can 
answer;  but,  at  least,  free  labour  must  be  more  abundant  and 
better  organised  than  it  now  is,  if  it  is  to  become  less  costly  than 
the  old  system.  Ko  doubt  gi-eater  economy,  gi'cater  skill,  and  more 
methodical  cultivation  are  being  used,  and  must  tend  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  in  a  degree  not  possible  with  slave  labour-.  But 
the  heavy  taxation  that  must,  for  many  years  to  come,  be  borae, 
■will  fall  heavily  upon  the  American  cotton  grower — not  only 
directly,  but  through  the  high  price  of  labour.  For  even  should  it 
become  more  abundant  than  at  present,  it  cannot  become  pei-mancntly 
cheap  so  long  as  the  necessities  of  life  are  highly  taxed.  Tliero  is, 
then,  as  yet,  no  immediate  probability  of  American  cotton  being 
grown  as  cheaply  as  before  the  war ;  but  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  doubt,  that  ere  long  their  umivalled  natural  fitness  for  the 
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cultivation  ^^ill  make  the  production  of  tlie  Soutlicrn  States  as 
cxtcusivc  as  heretofore.*' 

AVe  now  come  to  examine  the  coiir-sc  of  prices  during  the  period 
under  review.  From  the  time  that  tlie  cotton  manufactiu'c  began 
to  assume  important  dimensions,  the  gi'catest  confidence  has  been 
felt  in  its  stability  and  progress.  But  it  Avas  always  supposed  that 
its  existence  on  a  large  scale  was  entirely  dependent  upon  the  low 
price  of  the  raw  material.  Xow,  what  have  the  last  seven  yearS 
taught  us  on  this  point  ? 

Taking  the  average  prices  of  ISoo  and  1864,  the  lowest  and 
highest  diu'ing  the  past  fourteen  years,  we  find  as  follows  : — 


1855. 

18G4. 

Increase 
per  cent.. 

Price  of  Mid.  Orleans 

d. 
839,100,000  lbs. 

d. 
27-68 

574,200,000  lbs. 

1 

380 

Decrease 
1  per  cent. 

Cotton  Consumi'd  in  ( 
the  United  Kin  gdom  ) 

32 

That  is  to  say,  there  was  in  1864  a  demand  for  two-thirds  as 
much  cotton  as  in  1855,  although  the  price  was  nearly  fivefold  that 
of  the  latter  year. 


*  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Government  of  the  National  Association  of  Cotton 
Manufaetui-ers  and  Planters,  held  at  Baltimoro,  on  February  10th,  1869> 
Mr.  Grafflin,  of  ^Maryland,  "by  invitation,  prescntod  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vations and  inquiries  made  in  the  cotton  growing  States,  relative  to  the  cost 
of  producing  cotton  whore  imi)rovod  modes  of  culttuc  and  the  use  of  manures 
had  been  adopted.  Instances  were  cited  where  cotton  had  been  produced  iu 
North  Carolina  the  past  year  for  less  than  10  cents  per  lb." 

"  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Massachusetts,  adduced  similar  instances  of  low  cost 
cotton." 
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Comparing  now  the  price  and  consumption  of  the  two  septennial 
periods,  we  have  the  following  results  : — 


1855-61. 

! 

1862-68.            Increaso 
per  cent. 

Average  Price  of  i 

Afid    OvIpjitt;       (   *  * 

d. 
7-08 

d. 
18-29 

158 

Cotton   Consumed    \ 
per  annum  in  the 
Tnited  Kingdom 

Decrease 
!  per  cent. 

932,800,000  lbs. 

730,900,000  lbs. 

22 

It  would  thus  appear  that  during  the  last  seven  years,  with 
prices  more  than  two-and-a-half  times  those  of  the  former,  there 
was  a  decrease  of  less  than  one-fourth  in  the  demand. 

These  figures  appear  to  show  the  inherent  strength  and  soundness 
of  the  cotton  trade,  resting  as  it  docs  on  its  proved  necessity  to 
mankind.  Few  raw  products,  excepting  wheat,  could  have  shown 
in  the  relation  between  scarcity  and  price,  so  complete  a  hold  upon 
the  wants  of  the  race. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged,  that  at  least  the  price  of  cotton  must 
be  low,  as  compared  with  the  other  raw  materials  of  clothing 
fabrics,  in  order  to  ensure  a  large  demand.  But  we  find  that  the 
advance  in  the  prices  of  fl.ax  and  wool  during  the  cotton  famine  was 
really  very  limited,  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  cotton.  For  whilst 
the  latter,  during  the  years  1862-68,  averaged  158  per  cent,  higher 
than  during  the  previous  seven  years,  flax  and  hemp  were  biit 
10  per  cent.,  and  wool  24A-  per  cent,  dearer.  It  is  true  that  the 
price  of  these  two  commodities  were  kept  comparatively  low  by  an 
opportune  increase  in  their  supply.  On  this  account  they  became, 
in  the  colder  climates,  especially,  most  formidable  competitors  with 
cotton.  But  the  large  quantities  which  were  consumed  diuing  the 
cotton  famine  only  serve  to  make  still  more  significant  the  great 
consumptton  of  cotton,  at  prices  so  much  enhanced. 
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The  following  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  wliich 
cotton  has  been  replaced  duiing  the  past  seven  years  : — 


Average 

Nvimber  of  Acres 

\inder  Flax  in 

Ireland. 

Average  Imports  of 

Foreign    Flax,  Hemp, 

and,  Jute  into  the 

United  Kingdom. 

1855-61. 
1862-68. 

1                  Cwts. 
115,083             1            3,076,564 

234,357                       4,337,982 

Increase  

119,274                        1,261,418 

It  will  now  be  desirable  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  more  salient 
features  in  the  trade  in  cotton  manufaetiu'es,  during  the  seven  years 
under  review.  And  here  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  that,  as 
the  capital  sunk  in  mills  and  machinery  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
could  not  be  withdrawn,  there  has  been  throughoiit  the  past  seven 
years,  a  keen  competition  for  the  privilege  of  manufacturing  the 
limited  amount  of  cotton  forthcoming.  The  margin  for  producing 
goods  has,  therefore,  been  kept  at  a  low  and  sometimes  unremune- 
rative  point.  But  the  goods  produced  have,  nevertheless,  been 
consumed  at  veiy  high  prices ;  and,  until  the  last  twelve  months, 
stocks  have  been  light  throughout  the  world. 

The  course  of  prices  of  grey  shirtings,  wliieli  I  have  taken  as  a 
standard,  may  be  seen  in  Table  Xo.  6,  and  the  following  will  indi- 
cate the  average  advance  of  the  past  seven  years  upon  the  seven 
years  preceding : — 

Average  Price  of  Best  39in.  Shirtings, 
16   X    16  =  81bs.  4oz. 

1855-61     8s.   8d.  per  piece, 

1862-68     15s.   5M.       „ 

Advance    63.  9id.       ,, 

or  7 8 '3  per  cent. 
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There  are  certiiiu  seasonal  and  cyclical  forces  which  at  all  times 
exert  a  very'  great  influence  on  the  demand  for  cotton  manufactures — 
Kuch  as  the  character  of  the  harvests  (especially  that  of  wheat  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  of  rice  in  India  and  China),  and  the  state 
of  commercial  credit.  The  effects  of  these  on  our  home  trade  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  ;  and  I  have  prepared  a  Table  which  appears 
to  show  a  I'losc  connection  between  the  price  of  wheat  and  the 
quantity  of  cotton  goods  consumed  in  the  I'nitcd  Kingdom.  It 
exhibits  the  estimated  weight  of  cotton  contained  in  goods  retained 
for  home  consumption,  parallelled  by  the  Gazette  averages  for 
wheat,  and  the  Bank  rate  of  discount.  The  inference  to  which  it 
seems  to  point  is,  that  our  home  demand  for  manufactures  is  largely 
increased  or  diminished,  with  a  low  or  high  price  for  wheat.  In 
1858,  and  again  in  1867  and  1868,  the  diminution  seems  to  be  due 
mainly  to  the  crippling  of  industry,  which  always  follows  a  commer- 
cial panic. 

Briefly,  the  chief  influences  affecting  the  demand  for  cotton 
goods  during  the  past  seven  years  may  be  stated  to  be  : — 

That  the  home  demand  has  been  lessened  by  the  competition  of 
linen  and  woollen  goods,  and  by  the  distress  prevailing  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  from  1862  to  1865,  as  well  as  by  the  high 
prices  of  Avheat  in  1867  and  1868,  and  the  general  depression 
following  the  panic  of  1866. 

That  the  foreign  demand  has  been  enhanced  by  the  wealth 
poured  into  the  new  cotton  fields  ;  and  by  the  large  amount  of 
capital  consumed  in  railways  and  other  reproductive  works  abroad, 
during  the  "  extension  mania"  preceding  the  panic  of  1866. 

That  in  some  of  our  foreign  markets,  linen  and  woollen  goods 
have,  as  at  home,  taken  the  i~)\i\ce  of  cotton.  The  average  quantities 
of  the  three  great  textile  fabrics  exported  per  annum  from  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  last  two  septennial  periods  were  as 
follows : — 
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CoTTox  Maxcfactukes. 


1855-61      2,311,234,538  yards. 

1862-68      2,219,011,153       „ 


Decrease    92,223,385 

or  3-9  per  cent. 

LiXEX    M.VXrFACTrBES. 


1855-61      131,238,504  yards. 

1862-68      210,304,491       „ 


Increase     79,065,987 

or  60-2  per  cent. 


"Woollen  Maxttfactures. 


1855-61      108,747,893  yards. 

1862-08      245,091,834      „ 


Increase     76,343,941 

or  45-2  per  cent. 


The  following  figui'cs  give  the  aggregate  quantities  and  values 
of  the  thi'ce  groat  textile  fabrics  exported  from  tlie  United 
Kingdom : — 

AxxTAL  Ateeaoe  OF  1855-61. 

Yards.  £ 

Cotton    2,311,234,538      34,291,847 

Linen     131,238,504      4,415,537 

Woollen     168,747,893     10,432,645 


Total     ..      2,611,220,935  £49,140,029 
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AxxrAL  AvEK.VGE  OF  18G2-68. 

Yards.  £ 

Cotton    2,219,011,153     46,279,341 

Linen     210,304,491      7,583,094 

Woollen     245,091,834      18,388,430 


Total     ..     2,674,407,478  £72,250,865 


Average  Annual  , 

omT62!68  03,186,543     £23,110,836 

over  1855-61      ] 

Thers  is  an  exceptional  feature  in  our  export  trade  in  cotton 
goods,  arising  out  of  the  war,  that  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
The  necessity  for  providing  for  its  huge  expenditure,  together  with 
the  strong  pressiu'c  of  the  American  manufactm-ers,  have  induced 
the  United  States  Legislature,  at  various  times  during  the  war, 
to  gi-eatly  increase  the  duties  upon  imported  manufactures.  This 
step  has  led  to  a  large  diminution  in  oui"  exports  thither,  amounting 
in  quantity  diiring  1862-68,  to  49-3  per  cent,  upon  the  exports 
of  1855-61,  whilst  oiu'  entire  exports  fell  off  in  the  same  period 
scarcely  4  per  cent.  Considei-ing  that  the  class  of  cotton  goods 
usually  exported  to  tlic  United  States  is  of  a  more  valuaLle 
character,  and  represents  a  much  larger  expenditure  of  labour 
than  the  same  quantity  of  our  exports  elsewhere,  these  fiscal 
changes  have  been,  probably,  as  injurious  to  the  Cotton  industry  of 
this  country,  as  they  will  eventually  be  to  that  of  America.  It  is 
true,  that  they  have,  by  raising  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United 
States,  practically  shut  them  out  as  competitors  in  our  other  foreign 
markets,  and  thereby,  we  have  received  some  compensation,  and 
will  probably  receive,  still  more.  The  injury  has  been  aggravated 
too,  by  the  recent  extension  of  cotton  spinning  there.  The 
number  of  spindles  was,  in  1860 — 5,235,727,  whilst  it  is  now 
reckoned    at    7,000,000,  an    increase   of  31-78   per  cent.      This 
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additional  spinning  power  is  not  only  supplying  a  demand  fonnerly 
met  by  our  o-\vn  productions,  but  is  absorbing  a  largo  amount  of 
raw  cotton,  for  want  of  wbich,  machinciy  in  tliiscountry  is  standing 
idle. 

It  is  not  unwortliy  of  note,  that  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
our  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  7  years,  18G2-C8,  as 
compared  -with  the  previous  7  years,  very  nearly  accounts  for  tlie 
entire  decrease  in  our  exports  to  all  countncs — leading  to  tlic 
inference,  that,  hud  no  change  been  made  in  the  duties  upon  cotton 
goods,  our  export  trade  would  have  shewn  no  appreciable  falling 
off,  notwithstanding  the  ojiormous  increase  in  its  value. 

The  question  of  future  demand  and  supply,  most  vital  to  both 
oiu*  local  and  national  interests,  is  one  upon  which  too  few  materials 
are  available,  in  order  to  fonn  an  entuxdy  satisfactoiy  judgment. 
No  return  of  the  number  of  cotton  spindles  in  existence  in  this 
countiy  has  been  issued  since  1860,  but,  a  parliamentary  paper 
is  now  being  prepared  on  this  subject,  which  will,  probably,  appear 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  In  1860,  there  were  in  the  United 
Kingdom:  30,387,467  cotton  spindles,  consuming  1,069,800,  000  lbs. 
of  cotton,  or,  35*2lbs.  per  spindle  per  annum.  In  1856,  the  number 
was  28,010,217  spindles.  The  increase  in  4  years  had  thus  been 
2,337,210  spindles.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  increase  has  been  less 
during  the  past  8  years,  and  it  has,  probably,  been  more.  If  then, 
wo  assume  the  present  number  at  33,000,000,  consuniing  at  the 
same  rate  as  in  1860,  we  anive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  require- 
ments of  this  country  are  l,161,600,000lbs.,  or,  2,904,000  bales 
of  400lbs.  each,  per  annum,  equal  to  55,846  bales  per  week.  The 
consumption  of  the  United  States  diu'ing  1868,  a  year  of  full 
employment,  is  estimated  by  the  Manufactm-ers'  and  Planters' 
Association,  at  450,000,000lbs.  The  cotton  mills  on  the  Continent 
of  Eiu'ope,  consumed  in  1860-61,  according  to  a  carefully  prepared 
estimate  of  Messrs.  Neill  Brothers — 747,770,0001bs.  ;  and  prob- 
ably, it  is  not  an  cxccssiA^c  estimate  to  put  down  the  present 
requirements  of  the  Continent  at  10  per  cent,  above  that  quantity. 

"We  thus  arrive  at  the  followina:  estimate : — 
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lbs. 
Groat  Bi-itaiu 1,101,600,000 

Continent  of  Europe    ,         822,. 000, 000 

United  States 450,000,000 

2,434,100,000 

equal  to  G,08o,2j0  bales  per  ainiiim,  or,   117,024  bales  per  week. 
Last  year  the  Continent  of  Europe  lbs. 

is  estimated  to  liave  consumed        013,193,000 
Great  Britain 985,400,000 

1,598,593,000 

The  estimated  requii-ements  are : — 

lbs. 
Great  Britain 1,101,000,000 

Continent 882,500,000 

1,984,100,000 
Deficiency 385,507,000 

or  equal  to  903,707  bales  of  40Clbs.  each,  -which,  according  to 
these  estimates,  arc  required  in  excess  of  last  year's  supply,  before 
the  whole  of  the  spinning  machinery  in  Europe  can  be  fully  em- 
ployed. The  estimate  seems  a  large  one,  and,  possibly,  some 
deduction  may  be  allowed  for  the  superior  fineness  of  the  counts 
of  yam  now  spun, compared  with  those  of  the  ante-leUum  period. 

The  prospects  of  future  supply  are  involved  in  obscmity,  and  as 
it  does  not  form  any  part  of  my  present  duty  to  estimate  it,  I 
gladly  leave  it  to  abler  and  more  experienced  hands. 

Looking  at  past  experience,  however,  and  especially  at  that  of 
the  last  seven  years,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  as  soon  as 
the  supply  of  cotton  has  so  far  overtaken  the  demand  as  to  bring  its 
exchange  value-  somewhere  near  that  ruling  before  the  war,  and  to 
provide  such  a  stock  in  rcsen-c  as  will  seciu'c  it  against  violent 
fluctuations  of  price,  llie  production  of  even  the  present  large 
quantity  of  macliiuo-y  mil  find  a  profitable  market. 
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rOSTSCRIPT. 

Since  the  foregoing  paper  was  reail,  the  Eeturn  of  Factoiies 
alluded  to  near  its  close  has  been  delivered.  From  this  return,  and 
those  made  in  1850  and  1861,  I  have  prepared  an  abstract  ■which 
•will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  cotton  spindles  cm])loyed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1808  was  32,000,014,  being  about  1,000,000 
less  than  the  estimate  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper.  The 
quantity  of  cotton  calculated  to  be  required  to  keep  the  existing 
machinery  at  work,  must,  therefore,  be  reduced  by  1,000,000  x  35*2 
(lbs.  per  spindle)  =  35,200,000  lbs.  The  estimated  deficiency  in 
the  supply  of  1868  will  thus  amount  to  350,307,000  lbs.,  equal  to 
874,517  bales  of  400  lbs.  each. 

The  number  of  cotton  mills  given  in  the  rctiuTi  for  1868  is  338 

less  than  in  that  for  1861.     The  decrease  comes  under  the  following 

heads : — 

Factories  employed  only  in  Spinning    51 

,,  ,,  ,■  Weaving    81 

,,  ,,         in  Sinnning  and  "Weaving 48 

,,       not  included  in  cither  of  these  dcscrip-  )     ,  .„ 
tions  (probably  Sizing,  &c.,  &c )       '^ 

338 

The  number  of  spindles  in  1868  exhibits  an  aggi-egatc  increase 
of  1,615,537.  Several  districts  show  a  diminution,  the  folloAving 
being  the  chief: — 

Scotland,   showing  a  decrease  of  517,852  spindles. 
Chesliire,  ,,  ,,  375,033         ,, 

Dcrbysliii-c,         .,  ,,  139,114 

Yorkshire,  ,,  ,,  38,381         ,, 

!Xottingham,        .,  .,  29.708         ,, 


jut.  j:.  jii;l.m. 


The  counties  Avliich  ixturu  llic  largest  mcrciiic  of  spiutlles  are : — 

Lancasliire,  an  increase  of  2,630.423  spindles. 
AVarwickshirc,  ,,  51,4G4         ,, 

The  decline  of  cotton  spinning  in  Chesliia'C  and  Derbyshii'e  has 
concun-cd  with  a  large  increase  there,  in  the  number  of  woollen  and 
worsted  spindles  employed ;  and  in  Scotland  with  an  increase  of 
nearly  100  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  looms  Aveaving  flax,  hemp, 
and  jute.  It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  probable,  that  some 
mills  in  these  districts  have  been  convei-ted  fi-om  cotton  to  the  other 
textile  manufactures. 

The  number  of  cotton  looms  in  the  United  Kingdom,  returned  in 
each  of  the  years  under  comparison,  is  : — 

In  1861 399,992 

In  1868 379,329 


Showing  a  decrease  of  ...  .       20,663 

The  gi-eater  part  of  this  decrease,  viz.,  13,443  looms,  occurs  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster. 

It  would  appear  that  no  accoimt  has  been  given  in  the  returns  of 
the  number  or  capacity  of  the  cotton  mills  now  standing  empty  ; 
but  in  any  comiihte  estimate  of  the  consuming  power  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  this  item  ought  not  to  be  excluded.  Several  large  new 
mills  are  ready  to  receive  machinery,  as  soon  as  tliere  are  signs  of  a 
steadily  profitable  trade  ;  and  should  any  unusual  prosperity  visit 
the  cotton  manufacturing  districts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
old  mills,  now  silent,  would  bo  cjuickly  filled  Avith  machineiy  and 
set  to  work. 

The  evidence  of  recent  rapid  growth  in  the  woollen  and  linen 
industries  of  this  country,  afi'orded  by  the  statistics  of  raw  materials 
imported,  and.manufactm-cs  exported,  is  fully  sustained  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  machinery  retimis  of  1868  and  1861.  The  particu- 
lars are  as  follows: — 
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A^ 

'OOI-T.KX,    &C.,    FaCTOKLES. 

lu  1868 

Spindles. 
.      0,455,879 
.     3,471,781 

Looms.    • 

118,865 

64,818 

lu  1861 

Increase 

.      2,984,098 

54,047 

per 

cent. . 

Increase 

86- 

83-3 

■'■  ^■^^'"~""        -J 

Flax, 

&c.,  Factories. 

In  1868 

Spindles. 
.      1,679,357 
.      1,252,236 

Looms. 
35,047 

In  1861 

15,347 

Increase 

427,121 

19,700 

per 

cent. . 

Increase 

341 

128-3 

There  is,  however,  reason  to  helieve  that,  at  least  as  regards  the 
flax  manufacture,  the  increase  is  for  the  present  arrested.  The 
following  figmx's,  representing  its  condition  in  Ireland,  in  January 
of  the  several  years  stated,  have  been  compiled  by  the  Belfast 
Linen  Trade  Committee  :  — 

Abstract  of  Return  of  Flax- Spinning  Mills  in  Ireland,  compiled  from 
information  derived  (save  in  a  very  few  instances)  from  the 
proprietors  direct. 


Mills. 

Spindles 
Employed. 

Spindles 
Unemployed 

Total 
Spindles. 

Proposed 
Extension. 

1859 

82 

560,642 

91,230 

651,872 

Spindles. 

1864 

74 

641,914 

8,860 

650,774 

50,638 

1866 

86 

759,452 

11,362 

770,814 

103,792 

1868 

90 

841,867 

60,439 

902,306 

15,0S2 

bl 


ME.  D.  iir.L^r, 


Ahl/'dcf  of  Rituni  of  Linen  Poiver-Loom  Factories  in  Ireland, 
compiled  from  information  derived  fmvc  in  a  very  few  instances  J 
from  the  proprietors  direct. 


I     Looms    I       Looms  Total 

Mills.  jEmplo3-cd.|  Uncmploj'cd.j    Looms. 


Proposed 

Extension. 


1859 
1861 
1864 
1866 
1868 


28 
uo 
42 
44 
66 


3,124 

4,609 

7,929 

10,538 

11,087 


509 
324 
258 
260 
4,130 


3,633 

4,933 

8,187 

10,804 

15,217 


Looms. 


1,685 

6,484 

996 
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Table  No.  6. 

'Average  price  of  Middling    Orleans,  ond  Fair  DhoUiroh   Cotton, 
and  39?'«.  Shirtings,  for  each  year,   from  1855  to  1868. 


Years. 

Middling 
Orleans. 

Fair 
Dhollerah. 

Best  39in. 
Shirtinj^s, 
16  X  15. 
81bs.    4oz. 

Years. 

I800 

d.^ 
old 

G-36 

7-82 

7' 

7" 

6-56 

d. 
4-05 

4-86 

5-39 

5-50 

5-26 

4-35 

s.    d. 

7     3} 

7  11 

8  10-2 

8  0 

9  6i 

9       6;^ 

1855 

185G 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

9-06 

6-31 

9    r^i 

1861 

1862 

19-17 

12-32 

13     81 

1862 

1863 

24-35 

19-59 

18  11 

1863 

1864 

27-68 

21-14 

21     ^ 

1864 

1865 

19-50 

14-72 

16     8J 

1865 

186(3 

15-78 
10-84 

11-95 
8-53 

15     Si- 
ll    6 

1866 

1867 

1867 

1868 

Average,  1855-1861 
1862-1868 

Increase 

Increase  per  cent . . 

10-75 

1 

8-50 

10     9 

1868 

7-08 

1 

5  10 

8     8 

j        18-29 

13-82 

15    &i 

i        11-21 

1 

8-7-2 

6     ^ 

158-3 

171 

78-3 

92 
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Table  No.  7. 
Quanilticii,    Values,  and   J'alws  fcr  yard,  f>/  Coffo/i  P/Wf  Goods 
Exported  to  the  United  States  of  America. 


Years. 


Yards. 


Value. 


\'alne 
per  Yard. 


ISoo 

I80G 

18.57 

18.58 

1859 

18G0 

18G1 

18G2 

1863 

18G4 

1865 

18G6 

18G7 

1868 

Average,  1855-1861. 
Average,  1862-18G8. 

Increase 

Decrease    

Increase  per  cent . . . , 
Decrease  per  cent.    . 


184,587,990 

207,288,756 

177,812,614 

154,818,134 

225,147,0.55 

226,657,090 

74,680,537 

97,728,936 

71,609,624 

64,147,578 

122,383,811 

114,744,971 

88,489,362 

74,822,003 


178,717,454 


90,560,897 


3,1.56,557 


£ 
.3,1.50,337 

3,771,508 

3,070,496 

2,61.3,588 

.3,994,711 

3,848,750 

1,254,269 

1,849,748 

1,611,835 

1,678,440 

.3,011,832 

3,29.5,496 

2,238,664 

1,854,222 


3,100,508 


2,220,033 


880,475 


d. 
4-1 

4-4 

4-1 

41 

4-2 

41 

4-0 

4-5 

5-4 

6-3 

5-9 

G-8 

61 

60 

4-1 


1-7 


41-5 


49-3 


28-3 
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MAXCHESTER  STATISTICAL   SOCIETY 


Note.  The  annexed  paper  on  "  Hiilme's  Charity,"  published  in  Trans- 
actions I80.5-6,  is  reprinted  for  issue,  in  eon  junction  witli  the  paper  following 
by  Jlr.  AV,  L.  Dickinson,  the  latter  making  frequent  reference  to  Mr.  Kav'.s 
and  being  a  sequel  to  it. 

HULME'S   CHARITY. 


Some  Account  0/  the  Educational  Charity  founded  by  William 
Jlulme,  formerly  of  Kearsley,  near  Bolton-lc-irnom,  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  a.  p.  1G91. 

Tiv  ^Ek.  Alexaxbeu  Kay. 
[Read  Jan.  11th,  I800.] 

The  estimates  made  hy  competent  autlioritics  of  the  annual 
income  wluch  is,  or  ought  to  bo,  aj^plicd  to-\vards  School  Education 
in  England  and  "Wales  differ  so  much,  that  any  contribution  (oven 
if  somewhat  imperfect)  may  be  of  use,  as  leading  to  tlic  continuance 
of  cnqiiiries  on  a  subject  of  paramount  importance,  to  whicii  the 
attention  of  the  public  has  been,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  l)e, 
earnestly  directed. 

The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  Charities  state  the  total 
annual  revenue  of  Grammar  Schools,  Schools  not  classical,  and 
Charities  given  for  or  applied  to  Education,  at  £312,544;  Mr. 
M'Culloch  is  of  opinion  that  from  £400,000  to  £450,000  a  year  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  devoted  entii-ely  to  that  object;  and  Lord  Brougham 
has  estimated  this  revenue  at  half  a  million  per  annum.  These 
estimates  arc  based  upon  the  lleports  of  the  Commissioners  for 
Inquiring  into  Charities,  who  commenced  their  labours  in  1818, 
and  whose  Digest  of  them  was  printed  and  published  in  18  12.  It 
is  well  known  that  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tuiy  a  gi-eat  increase  in  income  from  landed  property  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  towns  has  taken  place;  but  the  instances  are,  I 
believe,  not  uncommon,  Avhere  tlio  income  wliicli  ought  to  have 
been  entirely  applied  to  educational  puq)oscs  has  been  devoted  to 
objects  not  altogether  of  that  character  ;  and  the  Charity  of  which 
I  propose  to  give  some  account  is  among  that  number. 
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I.— GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  FOUNDATION. 

This  Charitj^  would  have  been  the  wealthiest  educational  charity 
in  our  neighbourhood,  if  the  trustees  had  continued  to  apply  its 
large  income  to  educational  purposes,  instead  of  purchasing  and 
endowing  livings  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  already  been  re- 
cipients of  the  founder's  bounty. 

Mr.  IIuLiiE  resided  at  Kearslcy,  near  Bolton-le-Moors,  and  has 
generally  been  represented  as  a  merchant.  I  am  inclined,  hoAvcver, 
to  think  that  ho  had  been  brought  up  to  the  j)roicssion  of  the  law. 
A  so-called  family  chupel  (originally  an  old  bone-house  in  the  yard) 
will  be  found  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Manchester.  It  was  in 
this  century  that  the  trustees  converted  the  bone-house  to  its 
present  use,  an  entrance  having  been  obtained  with  the  leave  of  the 
Dean  {ind  Chapter  by  opening  a  door  into  it  from  the  church. 

The  testator's  will,  executed  five  days  before  his  death,  is  .dated 
24th  October,  1G91,  and  the  following  is  an  abstract  of  its  pro- 
visions : — 

"  And  as  to  my  messuages,  tenements  and  lands  of  inheritance  in  Heaton 
"  Norris,  Denton,  Ashton-imder-Line,  Ecdditeh,  Manchester,  and  Harwood, 
"  in  the  said  connty,  subject  to  certain  life  interests  which  have  ceased. 
"  And  all  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  said  inheritable  lands  and  heredita- 
"  ments,  from  and  after  my  decease,  and  the  reversion  of  the  said  capitall 
"  messuage,  demesne,  lands  and  premises,  I  do  hereby  devise  and  give  unto 
"  James  Chetham,  of  Turton,  Esq.  William  Hulme,  of  Davyhulme,  Esq.  and 
"  the  said  William  Baguley,  my  kinsman,  and  their  heirs  for  ever.  To  the 
"  intent  and  purpose  that  the  clear  annual  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thence 
"  ai-ising  and  growing  over  and  above  all  charges  and  reprises  shall  be  paid 
"  and  distributed  to  and  amongst  such  four  of  the  poor  sort  of  BatcheUors  of 
"  Aiis  taken  such  degree  in  Brazennose  Colledge,  in  Oxford,  as  from  time  to 
*'  time  shall  resolve  to  continue  and  reside  there  by  the  sjiaoc  of  four  years 
"  after  such  degree  taken,  equally  and  proportionably,  as  the  same  rents, 
"  issues  and  profits  shall  annually  amount  unto,  and  so  to  continue  to  such 
'  like  four  poor  batchellors  successively  for  ever ;  such  said  batchellors  from 
"  time  to  time  to  be  nominated  and  approved  of  by  the  Warden  of  the  Col- 
"  legiate  Chiirch  of  IManchester,  the  Rectors  of  the  Parish  Churches  of  Prcst- 
"  wich  and  of  Bury,  in  the  said  county  of  Lancaster  for  the  time  being,  and 
"  their  successors  for  ever,  my  mind  and  will  being  that  noe  such  batchellors 
"  shall  continue  to  have  any  thing  of  this  my  exhibition  but  only  for  the 
"  .space  of  four  years,  to  be  accompted  from  the  time  of  such  degree  taken." 
The  lands,  buildings,  and  chief  and  other  rents  so  left,  are  exhi- 
bited in  the  two  following  Tables ; — 
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SlTUATIdN. 


Township    of 
Manchester 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Denton 


Ditto 


Lcsiec 

Tcuai.t. 


HeatonNorris 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Reddish 


DrscBiPTiON  OF  Pkemises. 


A    house  in   Shudohill,    and 

another  Lchind,  in  New-street 

:V    house   in    Sliaidchill,    ami 

another  hchind,  in  New-street 

House,  warehouse,  and  stable 

in  Brazennose-street, ..... 

House   in   Deansjjate,  warC' 

house  &  stable  in  Mulberry-st 

Stable  in  iMulberry-street    . , 

Public-house  in  .Shudchill,  & 

two  houses  behind,  in  New-st. 

Farm  called  Thornclly-lane, 

containing  30a.  and  lOj-yP 

seven  yards  to  the  perch. 

Farm    called    Taylor-lano 

Estate,  7a.  lu.  SGi^or-  seven 

yards  to  the  perch     .... 

Farm  called  Spouthouse,  14a. 

3n.  7n,p. ;  Moor  Fields,  5a. 

and  21voP 

Farm  called  Walnut  Lodge, 

4a.  2k.  33i\,p 

Farm  called  Collier's  Tene- 
ment, 8a.  Or.  I6i\,p 

Lane  Ends,  7a.  and  27i''oP., 
with  several  cottages,  pub- 
lic-house and  land,  called 
Hudd  Ash,  ;5a.  2ii.  31 /oP.  . 

Right  of  Road    

Smithy,  house  and  garden  . . 

Farm  called  Broadstone-hall, 

67a.  and  31p 


£  s.  d. 

44  0  0 

3G  0  0 

70  0  0 

80  0  0 

8  8  0 

86  0  0 

I  6.3  0  0 

)    6  0  0 

28  0  0 

130  0  0 

73  10  0 

101  11  0 


70     0  0 

0     1  0 

19     0  0 

23o  0  0 

10  0  0 
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SlTVATION. 


Date    and 
Term  of 

Lease,  I'l 
Yearly 
TcDant. 


Desckiptiox  or  Pkemises. 


Reddish 


Ditto    .... 

Ashton-under 
Lyne    


Ditto  . 

Hurwood 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  , 

Ditto  , 

Ditto  , 

Ditto  , 

Ditto 

Ashton 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Farm  called  Eigley's  Tene- 
ment, 26a.  2n.  34i*,p 

Farm  called  Mill-lane,  .30a 
2k.  SOtoP 

Farm  called  Valley  Estate, 
13a.  On.  3li\T. 

Farm  called  Gammer  Hog 
Bank,  5a.  3r.  25roP 

Farm     called    Erook    Fold 

23a.  3r.  dj^or 

Farm     called    Oxshut     Gate 

Estate,  9a.  2e.  Oj%p.  . . . 
Two  Meadows,  2a.  and  3r.  . 
Farm    called   Higher   Burn, 

26a.  3r.  0  /ijP 

Farm    called    Down    Green, 

4a.   3r.    32p.,   and  Lower 

Meadow,  3a.  and  lO^p. 
Farm  called  Nub  Fold  Estate, 

6a.  2r.  S/oP 

Farm  called  Bottomey  Estate, 

and  Cottages,  2a.  2r.  Or'oi'. 

One  Cottage   

Watercourse 

Eight  of  Road    

Farm   called  Asthmas,    13a 

3r.  li^or 

Cottage    

Stone  Quarrj- 

Land  taken  for  Canal   

Farm  called  Manor,  19a 


£ 

s. 

d. 

63 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

4o 

0 

0 

2.5 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

4-5     0     0 


24     0     0 


26     0     0 


2.3 


48 


2.5 


G3 


0  0 

0  0 
3  7 

1  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

16  1 

0  0 


1678  11     2 
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LAND 

Let  on  BviLuiNG  Leases  for  99  years. 

1  Number 

Quantity 

Estimated 

..D.| 

of 
Leases 

of 
Larnl 

Aggregate 
Rental. 

Rental  on 
Expiration 

Place  where  Situate. 

jGranted 

therein. 

of  Leases 

YARDS. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1771 

173i 
641| 

2 

10 

7 

25 

19 

9  Brazonnose-strcet,  Manchester 

17721 

9 

7 

0 

96 

3 

9  Ditto                                       „ 

1773 

2904 

38 

8 

3 

217 

16 

0, Ditto  and  Spinning-field       „ 

1774 

1818 

20 

6 

4 

136 

7 

0  Cumberland-street                 „ 

1775' 

1127 

12 

0 

0 

225 

8 

0  Watling-strect                        ,, 

1783 

414 

10 

6 

0 

82 

16 

OJShudehill                                   „ 

1788J 

1481^^ 

74 

3 

0 

296 

7 

OiHj'dc's-cross&Withy-grovc  „ 

17891 

1497 

31 

3 

9 

299 

8 

0  Peel-street                               „ 

1793 

2 

lOGO 

82 

0 

0 

212 

0 

0  Shu.li.hill                                 „ 

1794, 

2 

304 

8 

11 

( 

'38 

0 

Oilulbcrry-street                      „ 
I     and  Great  Harwood 

179o' 

2 

1717 

143 

0 

0 

300 

9 

6'8hudehill  &  Fennel-street    ., 

1796 

2 

238 

16 

5 

0 

29 

15 

0!  Fennel-street  and  near          „ 

1797 

5 

3811 

71 

5 

2 

571 

13 

0  Xewton-Iano,  "Wat ling-street 
1     and  Nicholas-croft             ,, 

1798 

3 

1093 

22 

13 

0 

54 

13 

0  Xewton-lane                           „ 

1799 

2 

660 

13 

15 

0 

99 

0 

0[Newton-lane  &  Watling-st.  „ 

1800 

2 

2.509i 

46 

17 

9 

250 

18 

6;.Swan-st.&St.George's-road  ,, 

ISOl' 

i 

8 

98473 

181 

14 

1 

711 

11 

3'St.  George's-road,  Swan-st. 
1     and  Great  Newton-street  „ 

1802 

3 

4085 

73 

5 

10 

204 

5 

OjGrcat  Ncwton-strcet              „ 

1803 

1 

93.5 

19 

9 

7 

46 

15 

0' Ditto 

1804 

2 

1387 

26 

13 

7 

69 

7 

0  Ditto 

1805^ 

5 

660O9J 

423 

15 

2 

3325 

9 

4  St.Gcorgc's-rd.Miller's-lane, 
i&  near  Great  Newton-st.  „ 

I8O7' 

2 

1757 

67 

19 

9 

87 

17 

0  Ditto  &  .St.  George's-road    „ 

1812 

1 

1825 

30 

8 

4 

91 

5 

olNcar  Great  Ncwton-strect   „ 

1813 

1 

248 

2 

12 

2 

12 

8 

0 

Ditto 

1814 

3 

2419* 

53 

5 

4 

120 

19 

5 

Ditto 

1815 

1 

564-; 

14 

2 

4 

28 

4 

elDitto                                         „ 

1816 

1 

359.J 

8 

19 

10 

13 

9 

10  Marshall-street                       „ 

1817: 

1 

1786 

44 

13 

0 

66 

19 

6  Thompson-street                     ,, 

18191 

2 

2338a 

38 

19 

6 

116 

18 

7  Near  Great  Newton-street    „ 

1823 

3 

3116 

51 

18 

8 

155 

16 

0  Ditto 

182o! 

1. 

1 

169?, 

3 

3 

0 

25 

9 

0 

Brazennose-street                  „ 

0.5 

118436,^ 

1643 

12 

7 

8013 

9 

1 

sum:5l\jiy. 

Denton Two  Farms     

He.\ton  Nokkis  Six        ,,         

Keddish     Three    „         

Ashtox-vxdee-Lyxe  . .     Two      ,,         

Haiiwoou Nine      ,,         

M.v>'cu£ST£u about    24 


Acre. 
37 

Rood. 
2 

Perch 
6 

45 

3 

15 

125 

0 

15 

19 

0 

16 

112 

2 

30 

860 


12 
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It  may  be  iutViTcd  lliat  the  twcuty-four  or  twenty-five  fanns 
into  Avhich  the  trust  estates  were  dividccl,  iiroduced  in  1 G92  eorac- 
vrherc  abotit  £50  or  £60  per  annum  ;  tlie  fu'st  allowances  to  four 
cxliibitioncrs  l>cing  only  £10  per  annum  each.  It  appears  that  in 
1770  the  exhibitions  had  been  increased  from  £10  to  £G0  per 
annum  each  ;  but  the  number  of  exhibitions  never  exceeded  four. 

II.— ACTS    OF    I'AKLIAIIENT    OBTAINED    FOIl 
MANAGEMENT,    kc. 

Five  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  obtained  at  different  periods 
for  the  management  and  .improvement  of  the  Charity  Estates.  The 
first,  10  Geo.  III.,  1770,  enabled  them  to  grant  building  leases  of 
the  Charity  lauds  situate  in  the  town  of  Manchester,  for  terms  not 
exceeding  99  years,  or  one,  two,  or  three  lives.  The  second,  in 
the  year  1795  (35  Geo.  III.,  c.  62),  "enabled  them  to  convey  in 
"  fee,  or  to  grant  leases  for  lives,  or  for  long  terms  of  years,  with 
"  or  without  covenants  for  renewal,  under  reserved  yearly  rents." 

1814.  The  third  Act  (54  Geo.  III.,  c.  205)  is  entitled,  "An 
"  Act  for  amending  two  several  Acts  of  the  10th  and  35th  years  of 
"  the  reign  of  his  present -Majesty,  relating  to  the  estates  devised 
"  by  William  Hulme,  Esq.  and  to  enable  the  trustees  thereof  to 
"  ^VVh'  ^^^^  trust  monies  in  making  an  allowance  to  and  provision 
"  for  tlie  Exhibitioners  of  certain  exhibitions  founded  by  the  said 
"  testator  in  Brazennose  College,  Oxford  :  And  also  in  founding 
"  and  supporting  a  Lecture  in  Divinity  in  the  said  College,  and  to 
"  incorporate  the  said  trustees,  and  for  other  the  pui-poses  therein 
"  mentioned." 

1827.  The  fourth  Act  (7  and  8  Geo.  lY.,  c.  9)  is  entitled,  "  An 
"  Act  to  enable  the  trustees  of  the  estates  devised  by  William 
"  Hulme,  Esq.  to  appropriate  ceiiain  parts  of  the  accumulated 
"  funds  ai-ising  from  the  said  estates  in  the  purchase  of  advowsons, 
"  and  for  other  the  pui-poses  therein  mentioned." 

1839.  The  filth  Act  (2  Yict.,  e.  17)  is  entitled  "An  Act  to 
"  enable  the  trustees  of  the  estates  devised  by  William  Hulme, 
"  Esq.  to  appropriate  certain  parts  of  the  accumulated  fund  arising 
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"  iVom  the  said  estates  lo-svards  the  cudowmcnt  of  beucficcs,  the 
"  building  of  churohcs,  and  for  other  purposes." 

111.— STATEMENTS    OF  IN' COME,    EXPEXDlTrKE,    TRUSTEES, 
EXHTBITIOXERS,   AND   LECTUEEES. 

The  following  Statement,  compiled  from  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners' Eeport  published  iu  1829,  will  show  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  for  a  period  of  six  years  preceding  the  date  of  the 
report. 
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Tlic  last  account  given  to  the  public  was  in  the  year  1839,  wlieu 
the  trustees  obtained  the  Act  of  Parliament  2  Yict.,  c.  17.  Eeforc 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  administration  of  this 
Charity,  and  the  application  of  its  funds,  it  was  thought  reasonable 
to  obtain,  through  the  medium  of  the  House  of  Commons,  an 
account  from  the  trustees  of  their  stewardship  under  the  powers 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  Legislature. 

"With  this  view,  Mr.  Bright,  the  member  for  !Man  Chester,  in  the 
Session  of  1848,  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  return 
under  the  following  heads  :  — 

A  Eetum  containiug — 

1. — A  copy  of  the  annual  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  trustees  on  account  of  the  estates  devised  by  "William 
Hulme,  formerly  of  Kcarsley,  in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  Esquire, 
delivered  to  the  triistces  in  or  for  the  year  1847,  pursuant  to  the 
statute  in  that  behalf. 

2. — The  names  of  the  present  exhibitioners,  with  the  dates  of 
their  respective  appointments,  and  by  whom  nominated,  together 
"with  the  annual  allowance  made  to  each  for  subsistence,  lodgings, 
and  books. 

3. — The  name  of  the  present  lecturer  in  divinity  appointed 
by  the  trustees ;  when  nominated,  and  the  annual  stipend  paid 
to  him. 

4. — The  names  and  addi-esses  of  the  present  trustees  of  the  said 
estates,  with  the  dates  of  their  respective  nominations. 

5. — An  account  showing  the  several  advowsons,  or  other 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  purchased  by  the  said  trustees ;  when 
purchased ;  the  price  paid  for  each ;  the  annual  income ;  the 
names  of  the  present  incumbents ;  and  when  respectively  nomi- 
nated or  presented. 
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An  Order  could  only,  on  that  occasion,  te  obtained  for  a  return 
nndcr  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  heads ;  and  accordingly  in  August, 
1848,  they  made 


A  RETURN  "  of  the  Xanics  of  the  present  Exiiibitioxeks  tinder  the  Will 
of  William  Hulme,  formerly  of  Kearsloy,  in  the  County  of  Lancaster, 
Esquire,  with  the  Dates  of  their  respective  Appointments,  and  by  -whom 
nominated,  and  of  the  Allowance  made  to  each  for  Annual  Subsistence, 
Lodgings,  and  Books  :  " 

"  Of  the  Xamc  of  the  present  Lectureu  ix  Divixity  appointed  by  the 
Trustees,  when  nominated,  and  the  Annual  Stipend  paid  to  him  :  "  And, 

"  Of  the  Xames  and  Addi-csses  of  tlie  present  Tkvstees  of  the  said  Estate:^, 
with  the  dates  of  their  respective  Nomination." 


Dates  of 
Appoiutment. 


By  whom 
2\ominated. 


Allowances. 


EXHIBITIOXERS. 

John  Gabriel  Cromwell . . 


27  Jan.  1846  j  The  Dean 
'of  Manchester 
and  the  Rec- 
jtors  of  I'ury  & 
Prestwich. 


Francis  Coulman  Royds    

William  Macbean  Willis 

Robert  Harvey  Knight 

John  Wood  Kewley  

George  Stewart  Whitlock 

Edward  Lushington  Mather     . . . . 
Henry  James  WiUiam  Stillingfleet 

William  AVaters  Harrison     

'Thomas  Bullock 

Samuel  Booth 

John  Harris  Backhouse 

Thomas  Henry  Rodie  Shand    . . . .  | 
Thomas  Humphrys  Leary     .... 
Henry  Ireland  Blackburn 


19  Oct. 

3  Nov. 
16  Feb. 

1  Mar. 
22  May 
27     „ 

10  Nov. 

11  ., 
11     „ 
15  Jan. 
15     „ 

1  :!\Iar. 

14  Oct. 

15  „ 


1847 


1848 


The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 


The  allow- 
ances to  each 

:  exhibitioner 

I 

are,  in  each 

iyear,     £120 

I 

in  cash,  and 

books  of  the 

value  of  £35. 
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Date  of 
Appoiutment. 


By  whom 
Xuminalcd. 


Allowances. 


Lectureu  IX  Divinity  : 
The  Eev.  Jolin  Ashworth  Ash  worth 


TnutTEEs  : 

Rohert  G.  Hopwootl,  Esq.  Hopwood 
Hall,  near  MidJleton,  Lancashire 

"Wilbraham  Egerton,  Esq.  Tatton 
Parle,  near  Ivnutsford     

William  Hiilton,  Esq.  Hulton  Park, 
near  Bolton 

John  "Wilson  Patten,  Esq.  M.P. 
Bank  Hall,  near  "Warrington   . . 

AVm.  Legh  Clowes,  Esq.  Eroughton 
Hall,  near  Manchester 

John  Frederic  Foster,  Esq.  Sale 
Hall,  Cheshire 

"William  Tatton  Egerton,  Esq.  M.V. 
Puddington  Hall,  near  Xeston, 
Cheshire   


Kohert  Lomax,  Esq.  Lomax  Fold, 
near  Bolton 


In  the  year 
184-i* 


24  Dec.  1794 
17  Dec.  1812 

4  Aug.  1814 

3  Api-a  1834 

23  April  183.3 

25  July  1837 

.5  Oct.  1842 


The  Principal  The  annual 

of   Brazen-sum  of  £10-5. 

nose  College, 

Oxford. 


Thomas  "William  Tatton,  Esq. 
Withenshaw  Hall,  Northenden, 
Cheshire    

The  Eight  Hon.  Baron  Stanley,  of 
Knowslcy     

Two  vacancies,  by  the  resignation 
this  day  of  the  Earl  of  EUesmere 
and  Mr.  Parker,  of  Guerdon  Hall 


4  Oct.  1843 
l.j  July  1847 


•  The  lecturer  is  not  appointed  by  the  Tmstoes,  but  by  the  rrinci;ial  of  Brr.zctiiiose 
College.    I  do  not  know  the  precise  day  of  his  nomination. 

(Signed)        THOMAS  DARWELL, 

Secretary  to  the  Trustees. 
Salford,  2oth  January,  1849. 


lOG  :.IK.    ALKX.VNDKU    7vAY, 

IV.— MANAGEMENT,  ic,   OF  TRUSTEES. 

AVitli  this  list  before  us,  it  becomes  interesting  to  enquire  how 
tlie  large  estates  have  been  administered,  which  the  intelligence 
and  industiy  of  the  manufacturing  classes  in  Lancashire  have  made 
so  valuable. 

From  the  recitals  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament  it  appears  the  gi-oss 

annual  income  of  the  Charity  was — 

.£      s.     d. 
In  1814,  excluding  the  interest  of  savings 2502  16     8 

In  1817,  including  interest  of  sa-vings 4950  IG  11 

In  1839,  including  interest  of  savings 5299     6     5 

From  the  same  recitals  it  appears  that  theii-  savings  amount  to — 

£  s.  d. 

In  1814    23,700  0  0 

In  1827    42,203  0  4 

In  1839    28,005  17  4 

Mr.  Whatton,  in  his  History  of  the  Foundations  of  Manchester, 
enumerates    the    Exhibitioners    from    l691    to    1827,    and    they 

amounted  to    334 

The  estimated  number  from  1828  to  1850,  both  inclusive,  is. .     84 


418 


So  that  in  159  years  only  418  individuals  have  received  benefit 
from  this  wealthy  foundation. 

v.— LIST   OF  LIVINGS,   &c. 

Instead,  however^  of  obtaining  powers  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
education,  the  trustees  have  preferred  to  buy  livings,  and  build 
churches,  for  the  benefit  of  those  individuals  who  liad  already 
received  all  the  advantages  intended  for  them,  and  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  founder's  declaration,  "that  no  such  batchellors 
"  should  continue  to  have  any  thing  of  that  his  exhibition,  but 
' '  only  for  the  space  of  four  years,  to  be  accomptod  from  the  time 
*'  of  such  decree  taken." 
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The  following  STATEMENT  shows  the  diflcrent  Livings  in  the  Gift  of  the 
TnvsTEES,  and  their  respective  Values  ;  the  Names  of  the  Incumbents, 
and  when  severally  presented. 


Cheshike. 
Thornton-in-the-BIoors,  E. 

Essex. 
Ali-esford,  1{ 


L.VXCASIIIIIE. 

Bardsley,  r.C 

Farnworth,  V 

Longridge,  P.C 

Preston,  V 

Broughton,  P.C 

Wliallcy,  V 

Accrington,  P.C 

Bacup,  P.C 

Briercliftb,  P.C 

Chatburn,  P.C 

Church  Kirk,  P.C 

Colnc,  P.C 

Colne,  Chr.  Ch.,  P.C 

Coine,  Barrow'ford,  P.C 

Downham,  P.C 

Goodshaw',  P.C 

Habergham  Eaves,  I'.C 

Haslingdcn,  P.C 

Marsden,  P.C 

New  Church  in  Pendle,  P.C, 

WhiteweU,  P.C 

Worsthome,  P.C 


£      s.    d. 
508     0     0 


307     0     0 


90 
170 
6G5 
106 
137 
I  1.58 
!  113 


•218 
179 


129 
121 


176 
94 

13o 
88 


Lincolnshire. 
Osbumby,  V 


Nottinghamshire. 
Epperstone,  K 


Salop. 
Smethcote,  R.    . . . 


Staefordshiue. 

Acton  TusseU,  P.C ) 

with  \ 

Bednall,  P.C ) 

AVarwickshire. 
Wannington,  Iv 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0     0 
0     0 


0     0 
0     0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


231  0  OD 

309  0  0 

27G  0  CD 

234  0  0 

4o0  0  0 


Pojjula- 

tion. 
942 


2G6 


2,347 
6,389 

72,136 

68.5 

134,196 

10,374 

6,981 

1,612 

503 

4,035 

8,987 

1,868 

2,875 

362 

1,942 

12,336 

9,030 

3,997 

2,368 

603 

909 


654 


511 


358 


673 


Barker  T.  F.  . . 
Swainson  J.  II. 


Buni.s  AV 

Bache  W.  C.    . . 

Parr  J.  0 

Dixon  W 

Whittaker  P.  N 
Hopwood  I. 
Allen  E.  B. .    . . 
Mac  Lindon  J. 
Ingram  Kobert 

Birchall  J 

Henderson  .T.  . . 
Hodgson  W.  . . . 
Smith  Samuel . . 
Jervois  S.  T.  H. 

Bell  I 

Wilson  T 

^lordacquc  L.  H 
Hutchinson  J. 
Gosling  T.  M. 

Poberts  L 

ThursbyAV.    .. 

Pearson  J 


Swainson  I.     . . 
Buddicom  E.  J. 


Davics  M. 


523  i  Ilanison  W.   , . 


1848 


1843 


1847 
1840 
1817 
1839 
1817 
1839 
1842 
1838 
1840 
1821 
1837 
1842 
1853 
1848 
1849 
1849 
1814 
1848 
1843 
1835 


1826 


1849 


1842 


1840 


1831 


It  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  the  above  tabic  is  taken  from 
the  Oxford  University  Calendar  for  1854. 
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The  Table  Xo.  II.  page  09  ante,  in  -wliicli  an  altcmpt  is  made  to 
give  the  probaLlc  value  of  the  building  land  in  Manchester,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  existing  leases,  may  perhaps  be  subjected  to  much 
criticism  and  qTicstion.  The  valuations  Avcrc  made  by  an  individual 
whose  authority  is  usually  accepted  in  Manchester  as  decisive  on 
the  value  of  building  land  in  or  near  the  City. 

With  tliesc  statements  my  account  of  this  wealthy  educational 
establishment  closes;  but  1  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  thought  pre- 
sumptuous in  calling  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  following 
questions,  in  the  hope  that  proceedings  may  be  instituted,  in  some 
quarter  or  other,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  larger  and  more 
useful  application  of  the  srurLrs  funds  of  this  Chanty : — 

1st. — Have  the  large  sums  laid  out  by  the  trustees  in  the 
purchase  of  advowsons,  and  the  augmentation  of  livings,  been  in 
accordance  with  the  jn-esumed  intentions  of  the  founder? 

2nd. — With  such  large  annual  revenues,  have  the  trustees  ob- 
tained any  adequate  results  in  the  course  of  the  last  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yeara  ? 

3rd. — Ought  not  some  difi'ercnt  application  of  the  trust  funds  to 
mark  the  next  half  centuiy,  in  the  present  state  of  the  educational 
question  in  Lancashii'e  ? 

4th. — Has  not  the  time  arrived  when  the  large  manufacturing 
and  commercial  community  of  Lancashire  has  a  right  to  require 
the  establishment  of  a  University  in  the  county  ?     And 

5th. — Is  there  any  better  mode  of  applying  the  surj^lus  funds  of 
Hulme's  Charity  than  to  the  founding  of  a  University  in  Lancaster, 
or  any  object  more  in  accordance  with  the  general  intentions  of  the 
founder  William  Hulme  ? 
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On  IluJmes  Educational  Charity. 

Er  Mb.  AViLLiAir  Leesox  Dickixsox. 

Contributed. 

[Read  April  14th,  1869.] 


The  increased  attention  -whicli  is  now  given  to  the  wealthy 
Educational  Charity  founded  by  "William  Hulmc,  of  Kearslcy,  in 
1691,  has  doubtless  been  caused  by  the  circulation  of  the  pamphlet 
written  by  the  late  Alexander  Kay,  Esq.  Mr.  Kay's  valuable 
paper  was  read  before  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  January 
1 1th,  1855,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  further  information 
concerning  this  Educational  Charity  which  is  accessible,  except  the 
increased  value,  and  some  other  particulars  relating  to  the  benefices 
in  the  gift  of  the  trustees.  Having  recently  completed  a  table 
showing  these  several  particulars,  and  feeling  assured  that  the 
members  of  the  Statistical  Society  continue  to  take  a  lively  interest 
in  this  question,  tlie  writer  of  this  paper  has  pleasure  in  acceding 
to  the  request  of  their  Secretary,  Mr.  Browning,  that  the  details  be 
communicated  to  the  Society.  The  table  has  been  compiled  froni 
the  Clergy  List  and  the  respective  Diocesan  Church  Calendars  for 
1869,  and  from  the  Oxford  University  Calendar. 
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return  under  throe  only.  It  is  from  this  return  that  unu;]i  of  the 
infoi'mation  in  Mr.  Kay's  pamphk-t  has  been  derived.  It  appears 
from  the  report  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Committee  tliat  l^^r.  Uriglit 
mentioned  tlie  subject  again  in  the  House  on  the  23rd  July,  1851, 
and  an  order  '\^'ns  made  for  the  follcwing  return  : — 

"  Return,  in  a  tabular  form,  showing  the  several  advowsons  or 
other  ecclesiastical  benefices  purchased  by  or  now  belonging  to  the 
tnistees  of  Mr.  Hulmc,  formerly  of  Kearsley,  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster :  when  respectively  purchased,  the  price  paid  for  each, 
the  gross  annual  income  of  each,  the  names  of  the  present  incum- 
bents, and  when  such  incumbents  were  respectively  nominated  or 
presented,  v.nd  by  whom." 

Ko  return  having  been  made  to  tliis  order,  !^^r.  Bright  was  about 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  its  order  had 
not  been  attended  to,  when  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Walpole,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  thai  the  trustees 
refused  to  mahe  any  furt]:cr  returns,  as  Parliament  had  no  right  to 
ash  them. 

The  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  trustees  are  the  same  now  as  in 
1855,  the  date  of  Mr.  Kay's  pamphlet;  and,  judging  from  the 
information  therein  given,  the  savings  of  the  trustees  must  have 
accumulated  at  the  present  time  to  a  very  large  sum.  There  are 
three  bodies  of  trustees  having  the  patronage  of  benefices  in  the 
diocese  of  Manchester — Hulrac's  Trustees,  Hyndman's  Trustees, 
and  Simeon's  Trustees.  The  names  of  the  individuals  composing 
the  bodies  of  Hyndman's  Trustees  and  Simeon's  Trustees  are  in- 
serted in  the  Manchester  Diocesan  Church  Calendar ;  the  only 
information  given  concerning  Hulme's  Trustees  is  the  name  of  the 
Secretary.  Tlie  latest  accessible  list  of  Hulme's  Trustees  is  that  in 
Mr.  Kay's  pamphlet,  whicli  was  obtained  by  an  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in' 1848. 

Tlie  writer  commends  the  subject  to  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  all  who  are  anxious  to  improve  the  education  of  the  vast  popula- 
tion of  this  influential  county,  rmd  he  will  conclude  his  paper  by 
repeating  the  five  (questions  asked  by  ifr.  Kay  : — 
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1st. — Have  the  large  sums  laid  out  Ly  tlic  trustees  in  the  pur- 
chase of  advowsons  and  the  augmentation  of  livings,  been  in  accord- 
ance with  the  presumed  intentions  of  the  founder  ? 

2nd. — AVith  such  large  annual  revenues,  have  the  triistees 
obtained  any  adeqixate  results  in  the  coui-se  of  the  last  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ? 

3rd. — Ought  not  some  different  application  of  the  trust  funds  to 
mark  the  next  half  century,  in  the  present  state  of  the  educational 
question  in  Lancashire  ? 

4th. — Has  not  the  time  arrived  when  the  large  manufacturing 
and  commercial  community  of  Lanca.'^hire  has  a  right  to  require  the 
establishment  of  a  University  in  the  county  ?     And 

5th. — Is  there  any  better  mode  of  applying  the  surplus  funds  of 
Hulme's  Charity  than  to  the  founding  of  a  University  in  Lancashire, 
or  any  object  more  in  accordance  with  the  general  intentions  of  the 
founder,  Willt.vm:  Hulme  ? 


R  E  r  0  R  T 


MANCHESTER  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY, 

ESTABLIPDED   ISSS. 

SESSION    1867-8. 


The  AN:XUAL  MEETIXG  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
Clarence  Hotel,  on  the  30th  October,  1867,  when  the  Report  of 
the  Executive  Committee  for  the  past  Session,  and  the  Accounts  as 
Audited,  were  presented  and  adopted,  and  the  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  Session  elected. 

Six  Ordinaiy  Meetings  have  been  held  duiing  the  Session,  at 
which,  Papers  upon  the  following  subjects  were  read : — 

1st.  "  Introductory  Observations  on  the  Labours  and  Policy  of 
the  Society."  By  Mr.  William  Laxgton,  President  of 
the  Society. 

2nd.  "On  Credit  Cycles,  and  the  Origin  of  Commercial  Panics." 
By  Mr.  John  Mills." 

3rd.  "On  Industrial  Schools,  in  relation  to  the  Education  of  the 
Country."     By  Mr.  Alfricd  Asplaxd. 

4th.  "Report  upon  the  Educational  and  other  Conditions  of  a 
District  at  Gaythom  and  Knott  Mill,  Manchester,  visited 
in  January,  1868,  with  Obser^-ations  suggested  by  the 
Visitation."     By  Mr.  Thomas  Rkad  Wilkixsox. 

oth.  "  On  the  International  Monetary  Convention,  and  the  Intro- 
duction of  an  International  Currency  into  this  Kingdom." 
By  Mr.  W.  Stanley  Jevons. 


The  Executive  Committee  has  held  six  meetings  dining  the  i^ast 
Session,  at  which  tlic  ordinaiy  business  of  the  Society  has  been 
transacted. 

The  Society  has  not  during  the  past  Session  entered  upon  any 
Original  Inquuies  or  Investigations,  or  been  engaged  upon  any 
matters  calling  for  special  notice. 

Ten  Ordinaiy  Members  have  been  elected  duiing  the  Session. 
Five  Members  have  retii'cd  fi-om  the  Society ;  and  one,  viz  :  Mr. 
Edwaild  Jaiies,  Q.C.  &  M.P.,  has  died  siace  the  last  Eeport.  The 
total  number  of  Ordinaiy  Members  now  on  the  roll  of  the  Society 
is  170,  of  whom  five  are  Life  Members,  an  increase  of  four  upon 
the  number  of  Members  reported  last  year.  The  average  attendance 
of  Members  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society  has  been  twenty-one. 
The  Committee  also  desii'e  to  record,  with  thanks  to  the  donors, 
the  presentation  to  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  of  the 
following  books  : — from  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  "  The  Agiicultiual  Returns  for  Great  Britain,  for  1867," 
and  "The  Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Foreign  Countries,  1868;" 
from  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  the  numbers  of  the 
*'  Statistical  Journal"  issued  diuing  the  vear. 
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OFFICERS     FOR     THE     PAST     YEAR. 
SESSION    1867-8. 


^rtsiUent. 
WILLIAM   LAXCiTON. 

Fitf^^rcsiDfnta. 
SAlirEL   OGDEX.  |  WEIGHT  TURNER. 

Zxtasxixtx. 
GEORGE   GREAVES. 

fbonovarr   Srcrftarifs. 
THOilAS   BROWNING.  |       HENRY  CARNE  OATS,   LL.B. 

Sluliitors. 
W.   H.   CORNFORTH.  |  WILLIAM   REES. 

©rdinarp  fftfrnbrrs  bjfjo  Ijabe  passrt!  tljf  Cijat'r. 

JOHN  ROBERTON.  WILLIAM   MEDC'ALF. 

WILLIA3I  LANGTON. 

SAaiL'EL  ROBINSON. 

HENRY  HOULDSWOETH. 

R.  N.  PHILLIPS. 

JA3IES   HEYWOOD. 


Ret.  Canon   RICHSON,    M.A. 
DANIEL  NOBLE,  M.A.,  M.D. 
EDWARD  HERFORD. 
ALFRED  ASPLAND. 
DAVID  CHADAVICK. 


Orutnarp  ftttmbfrs  of  tlje  ©.rftutibc  €ommittfe. 


J.  A.  BREMNER. 
W.  S.  JEVONS. 
AV.  ROYSTON. 
E.  SHxUVCROSS. 


ROBERT  UDALL. 
E.  WALMSLEY. 
Dr.  J.  WAITS. 
T.  R.  WILKINSON. 


DAVID  (IIADWICK.  ]  WILLIAM  LANGTON. 

SAMUEL  ROBINSON. 


MEMEEES  OF   THE   MANCHESTEll  STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY, 

At  the  h.ose  oi'  Session,   1868-69. 


The  Bishopof  Manchester 
E.  Ailamson 
Sir  E.  Armitagc 
ITiomas  Ashton 
Eilmiind  Ashwoiih,  jun. 
Alft-ed  Aspland 
Lees  Aspland 
Henry  Atkinson 
William  Bantock 
Kobert  Barboiu- 
Ernest  Bates 
Thomas  Bavlev 
Thomas  Bazley,  M.P. 
Richard  Bcalcy 
E.  T.  Bcllhouso 
W.  T.  Blacklock 
William  liooth 
W.  H.  Bradley 
John  A.  Bremner 
George  Brett 

E.  J.  Broadticld 
Thomas  I.'.  Brocklehurst 
W.  Cunliffe  Brooks 
W.  S.  Brown 
Thomas  Browning 
Nathaniel  Buckley 
David  Chadwick 
J.  O.  Cliadwick 
William  Chadwick 
John  Chadwick 
George  Chapman 
S.  Chatwood 
R.  C.  Christie 
J.  H.  Clarke 
Alexander  Collie 
Edwin  Collier 
Tliomas  Cooke 
W.  H.  Cornforth 
Samuel  Crompton,  M.D. 
W.  A.  Cunningham 

F.  W.  Dawson 
Thomas  Dickins 
W.  N.  Edgill 


©rdinary  Members. 

James  Edmondson 
W.  I..  Eski-igge 
William  Evans 
Adam  Fox 
T.  L.  Farrar 
Thomas  D.  Firth 
E.  R.  Forrest 
Jeremiah  Gamett 
Rev.  R.  H.  Gibson 
P.  Goldschmidt 
Robei-t  Goulden 
George  Greaves 
W.  T.  Hannam 
E.  Hardcastle 
Samuel  Hargreaves 
Lewis  Hartley 
G.  il.  Harrison 
J.  B.  Harrison,  M.D. 
J.  A.  Haslam 
W.  Heath 
J.  A.  Heaton 
Elijah  Helme 
Edward  Herford 
C.  J.  Hei-ford 
James  Heywood 
A.  H.  Hej-wood 
Oliver  Heywood 
W.  V.  Hodgson 
William  Hooley 
Isaac  Hoyle 
James  Huntington 
W.  S.  Jevons 
W.  B.  Johnson.  C.E. 
Thomas  H.  Jordan 
Thomas  Kay 
Francis  Kemp 
AltVeil  Kendal 
Rev.  Canon  Kershaw 
John  King,  jun. 
G.  Kilvington 
James  Kirkham 
William  Langton 
E.  R.  TjHngworthv 


Robert  LawTie 

H.  J.  Lawson 

R.  W.  Ledward,  M.D. 

John  Leigh 

H.  J.  Leppoe 

Edward  Lund,  I\I.D. 

Sampson  ilaiden 

N.  M.  Maniachi 

Hugh  ^lason 

J.  S.  :\Iayson 

James  Mc.  Comicll 

William  IHc.  Connell 

William  Medcalf 

William  Mc.  Naught 

John  S.  Middleton 

John  Mills 

Rev.  Dr.  Miinro 

J.  C.  Needham 

John  Newton,  C.E. 

DanielNoble,  M.A.,  M.D. 

William  Norris 

Alfred  Nield 

Hemy  C.  Oats 

James  Ogden 

Samuel  Ugden 

Capt.  W.  H.  Palin 

R.  M.  Pankhmst,  L.L.D. 

H.  F.  Paidl 

R.  N.  Philips 

JIark  Philips 

H.  D.  Pochin 

Edmund  Potter,  M.P. 

T.  B.  Potter,  M.P. 

James  Prescott 

V.  D.  Rahr 

G.  W.  Railton 

Arthur  Ran.some 

Rev.Canon  Rich.son,M.A. 

John  Robeilon 

William  Roberts,  iLD. 

H.  M.  Robinson 

Samuel  Robinson 

G.  T.  Robin.son 


0 rdinary  Mcuibers. — ( Continued.) 


Robert  Rumnoy 
William  Ivees 
JIalrolni  Koss 
William  IJoss 
C.  G.  rihodcs 
William  Koyston 
Joshua  Sattcrfield 
E.  Shawcross 
George  Simpson 
Henry  Simpson,  M.D. 
J.  Stores  Smith 
Alex.  Somers 
George  Southam 
Joseph  Spencer 


Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal 
S.  J.  Stem 
James  Street 
George  Stewart 
J.  E.  Taylor 
George  Thorley 
Henry  Thorpe 
Wi-ight  Tm-ner 
Robert  Udall 
F.  H.  Walmsley 
E.  Walmsley 
John  Walsh 
John  Watts,  Ph.D. 


Francis  J.  "VMiite 
Heniv  "WTiitelegg 
Benj.'^niitworth,  M.P. 
M.  A.  E.Wilkinson,  M.D. 
T.  R.  Wilkinson 
W.  C.  Williamson 
H.  M.  Williamson 
G.  B.  Withington 
M.  Bateson  Wood 
James  Worthington 
Thomas  Worthington 
Charl(?s  Worslev 
W.  H.  WTialley 


g!orre$pcmding  Memtrers. 


Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  President  of 

Giiard  College,  Philadelphia 
Barwick  L.  Baker,  Hardwick  Court, 

Gloucester 
John  Douglass,  Thiiiingen 
Rev.  H.  L.  Elliot,  Birmingham 
Dr.  Engel,    Statistical   Department, 

Berlin 
Peter  Ewart,  jun.,  Liverpool 
Rev.  Henry  Fielding,  Sahnonbj' 
Dr.  W.  A.  Greenhill,  Hastings 
George   Godwin,   "Builder"   Office, 

London 
W.  R.  Greg,  Custom  House,  London 
P.  H.  Holland,  London 
Joseph  Kay,  M.A.,  Temple,  London 


Robert  King,  Barbadoes 
M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  Paris 
Charles  Ijam])ort,  Cockermouth 
Sii'  Oswald  Mosley,  Bart. 
Professor  Phillips,    King's   College,. 

London 
Mons.  A.  Quetelet,  Brussels 
Robert  Rawlinson,  C.E.,  London 
Henry  Wyldbore  Rumsey,  F.R.C.S.,. 

Cheltenham 
R.  A.  Slaney,  M.P.,  London 
AVilliam  Newmarch,  London 
Frederick  Purdy,  Poor-Law  Boards 

London 
Hon.  James  Titus,  New  York 
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